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THIS MONTH Mai 


Mr. Hutchinson begins a discussion of the, Department d pein; 
/ «9 


pertinent subject of air conditioning and 
refrigeration for the small and medium- j 
sized candy plant . . . Mr. Krno talks about ¥ Phy 
"D. C."—what it means to the marshmal- 
low man... Mr. Burbank continues his dis- we 4 
cussion on Chocolate and takes up Causes SQ 

of Graying . . . The Clinic Superintendent ro; 
confines his clinic to small packages and 

their present demand... 


Resume of Packaging 
Conference and Clinic 


- 


























Plan 
now 
for 
Bigger 
Values 
in 
Better 
Quality 
Candies 


/ 


Send for 
free 
formulas 
on 
Full Cream 
Caramels 
and 
Fudges 


¢ 








Two New Products for 
Quality Caramels and Fudges 


18% Butterfat 
Vacuum Process 


VAC-CREAM is a highly con. 
centrated fresh cream and milk 
product, vacuum processed, 18% 
butterfat, 88% solids, retaining 
all the natural cream and milk 
flavor. It is now possible for the 
manufacturing confectioner to 
produce a full cream standing 
caramel at a much lower cost. 


(Do NOT Confuse These Products With 
Caramel Pastes) 


8% Butterfat 
Vacuum Process 


VAC-MILK is a highly concen- 
trated fresh milk product, 8% 
butterfat and 88% solids, vacu- 
um processed, retaining all the 
natural fresh milk flavor. Vac- 
Milk fills a long felt want en- 
abling the manufacturing con- 
fectioner to produce high grade 
caramels or fudges at lower cost. 


<& 
IMSert . 
& > 
~~ 


These products are backed by our experi- 
ence of 42 years and guaranteed to be pure. 


Write today for samples of caramels 


made of Vac-Cream and Vac-Milk. 


SENNEFF-HERR CO. 


Sterling, Ill. 
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EJJENTIAL OILS 


and Kindred Products 


Improved 
HARD CANDY FRUIT FLAVORS 


Our new line of Confectioners’ Imitation 
IMPROVED FRUIT FLAVORS produce 
in hard candies the aromas of the respective 
fruits to a remarkably high degree. 


These Fruit Flavors are offered at a most 
reasonable cost and prove a decided advance 
in the Flavor industry. 


Write us for samples of these Flavors or of 
candies flavored with 


Apple Peach 


Banana Pineapple 
Cherry Strawberry 
Grape Raspberry 


The best modern type Fruit Flavors. We 
supply these for all purposes. 


mn sol Sele elleSlClClCl 














DODGE AND OLCOTT COMPANY 


180 Varick Street New York City 





INDEX TO 


The Manufacturing Confectioner’s Approved Advertising of 


Confectioners’ Machinery and Supplies 


and Miscellaneous Advertising Directed to 
Manufacturing Confectioners 


POLICY: Tue Manuracrurinc ConFECTIONER is essentially a manufacturer’ publication 
and therefore is a logical advertising medium omly for confectioners supplies and equipment. The 
advertising pages of THe Manuracrurinc ConFECTIONER are open only for messages regarding 


reputable products or propositions of which the manufacturers of confectionery and chocolate are 
logical buyers. 


This policy EXCLUDES advertising directed to the distributors of confectionery, the soda 
fountain and ice cream trade. The advertisements in Tue Manuractrurinc ConFECTIONER ere 
presented herewith with our recommendation. The machinery equipment and supplies adver- 
tised im this magazine, to the best of ow knowledge, possess merit worthy of your careful 
consid eration. 


MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT CONFECTIONERS’ SUPPLIES 
Acme Starch Board MISC. RAW MATERIALS 


Greers Confectioner’s Machinery 

Hersey Starch Conditioner Anheuser-Busch Brand Corn Syrup 
ers 

Hildreth Candy Puller Atlas Plastic Food Colors 

Ideal Wrapping Machines 


Baker’s Milk Coatings 
Lehmann Three-Roll High Production Finisher 


Blanke-B Dipping Fruit 
Packaging Machinery anke-Baer Dipping Fruits 


Rostoplast Sucker Senior Cerelose 
Savage Bros. Confectionery Machinery Clinten Corn Sprep 
, hi 

Staude Edging Machine aan 

Simplex Vacuum Cooker 

Taber Confectionery Pumps 


Union Used and Rebuilt Machinery 


FLAVORING MATERIALS 
Aten Flavors Merckens Chocolate Coatings 
D & O Essential Oils 
Foote & Jenks Flavors 
Fries & Bro., Alex., Flavors 


Fritzsche Bros. Flavors 
aa Vac-Milk and Vac-Cream 


Nulomoline 
Purity Baked Novelty Dishes 


Rockwood Chocolate Coatings 


Thurston & Braidich Vanilla Beans Aan White Stokes Whistojel 
Unco Brand Wassernel Powder Yelkin-Standardized Lecithin 








FOR THE PACKAGE AND BAR GOODS 
DEPARTMENT 


GELATIN 
American Paper Products 


Scotch Cellulose Tape 


U. S. Silent Salesman Counter Display Containers... 18 
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WASSEROEL 


POWDER 


Experimental work and practical appli- 
cation indicates clearly that UNCO 
WASSEROEL is adaptable particu- 
larly to the confectionery manufactur- 
ing and flavoring extract fields. Not 
only does it serve as an emulsifying and 
dispensing agent, but it lends a "body" 
to your product—a most desirable 
function in certain preparations. The 
ready dispersion of flavoring oils in 
confectionery and kindred products is 
an important factor and the addition 
of specified quantities of UNCO 
WASSEROEL before mixing with the 


product, assures this action. 


UNGERER & CO. 


13-15 West 20th Street 
NEW YORK 


Unco Brand 


EFFICIENT 
CONVENIENT 
ECONOMICAL 


for use in: 


CONFECTIONERY 
ICE CREAM 
FLAVORINGS 
BAKERS' SUPPLIES 
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Upholding 
Quality 
Standards 


uring prosperous years we have built 





up an exceptional business catering to 
confectioners who demand the very best 
in Quality...And now...regardless of pres- 
ent conditions...ours is a House which is 
not going to tear down its Quality Stand- 
ards, which have won the confidence of a 


nation-wide patronage. 


Our prices have been lowered, but in no 





way do we claim to compete with the 
cheaper grades. In our particular business 
of making chocolate, Quality is fundamen- 
tal to our very existence. Throughout our 
entire factory, we maintain a high Stand- 
ard, with service to meet the individual 


requirements of a discriminating clientele. 


MERCKENS CHOCOLATE CoO.. 
BUFFALO. N. Y. 


Branches: 
LOS ANGELES BOSTON NEW YORK 
412 West Sixth Street 131 State Street 25 West Broadway 


CHICAGO: Handler & Merckens, Inc. 
180 West Washington Street 
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uality Marshmallow 


Faster whipping, finer textures, improved stand-up. That’s 


why leading marshmallow manufacturers use Cerelose. 


A generous trial quantity is yours for the ask- 
ing. Our candy experiment station will be 
glad to help you adapt Cerelose with a mini- 


mum of change from your present formula. 


SALES SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 


17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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78-84 Beekman St., NEW YORK 
118 West Ohio St., CHICAGO 


Fritzsche Brothers of Canada, Ltd. 
77-79 Jarvis Street 


Toronto 


tRITZS BROTHERS ... 
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DOES YOUR COATING DATE BACK THIS FAR? 

















HE time has long since 
passed when ’ just a choc- 
olate coating’ will do. Your 
coatings must be just as 
modern and scientifically cor- 


rect as your centers. 


No longer need coating prob- 
lems be solved by guess- 
work. A card or a letter to 
Rockwood & Co., will put at 
your service the experience 
of a highly trained technical 
staff and the pioneer labora- 


tory of the chocolate industry. 


Remember, Rockwood Choc- 

olate Coatings are absolutely 

uniform by Laboratory Test; 

they dip with a smooth, velvety 
finish; manufactured under the most 
sanitary conditions; and scaled to a 


price range to meet every requirement. 


— 





ROCKWOOD & CO. 





BOSTON 


TTT] 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
LOS ANGELES CHICAGO 
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His Production was Super-Efficient 
-put the Product Lacked Appeal, 


H’ was a stickler for qual- 


ity, for cleanliness and 
for the most advanced produc- 
tion processes. But he over- 
looked a detail — the scientific 
method of determining the 
correct type of flavor best suited 
to his particular need. The 
result was that his sales lagged 
behind his productive capacity. 


And then he took his problem 
to Foote & Jenks. We made 
short work of it. With our 
excellent facilities and long 
experience we quickly arrived 
at a scientific solution that 
removed the cause of un- 
certainty. With flavor appeal 
developed to the maximum, 


the way was pavedto 


greater popularity and profits. 


F& J Scientific 
Flavor Service 
Eliminates Guesswork 


There is no need for anyone to 
approach his flavor problem on the 
basis of guesswork. Thanks to the 
highly specialized program of this 
organization real progress has 
been made in developing a defi- 
nite, scientific method of determin- 


Nn Cc Oo R FP 


l ‘age 11 


ing the correct grade and type of 
flavor best adapted to the individ- 
ual need. The results of this 
progress are yours to utilize in 
improving the flavor appeal of 
your product. Submit your prob- 
lem to us with confidence. 


We'll put our experience to work 
in determining the flavor that fits 
your product exactly. Our recom- 
mendations are offered without 
charge and entail no obligation. 


& 


FOOTE &JENKS 


Flavor Consultants and 
Manufacturers since I188# 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN U.S.A. 
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VARIETY and QUALITY 
WILL STIMULATE SALES 


° Certainly, you have observed that when people are eating © 
Chocolates, they are constantly picking over the pieces to find 
something different. If the SECOND Chocolate is different 
from the FIRST, they will invariably try a THIRD; and if this 
again proves different, they will take “just one more.” CURI- 
OSITY LEADS THEM ON. 








Why not avail yourself of the excellent sales possibilities which 
VARIETY is sure to bring by using FIVE or SIX of the follow- 
ing Dipping Fruits to put on the market an ALL FRUIT BOX 
OF ASSORTED LIQUID CHOCOLATE FRUITS. 


PINEAPPLE CUBES 
DIPPING STRAWBERRIES 
DIPPING PEACH CUBES 

DIPPING KUMQUATS 
DIPPING PRUNE PIECES 
DIPPING RAISINS 
DOMESTIC DIPPING CHERRIES 
MARASCHINO DIPPING CHERRIES 








The VARIETY and QUALITY which can be obtained with 
these Dipping Fruits should stimulate your sales during Winter 
Season. 





And THE AVERAGE COST OF THESE QUALITY DIP- 
PING FRUITS—WHEN YOU CONSIDER THE COUNT 
PER CAN—SHOULD NOT BE ABOVE THAT OF DIPPING 
CHERRIES. 








Write us for full particulars about Dipping Fruits 


Blanke-Baer Extract | @, Preserving Co. 


3224 South Kingshighway St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 








© 
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“FOR RESULTS THAT MEAN PROFITS” 


coe Mb oes 


SAVAGE Marshmallow Beater 


assures 


INCREASED VOLUME & BETTER QUALITY 


THE SAVAGE LATEST IMPROVED SANI- 
TARY OVAL TYPE MARSHMALLOW 
BEATER IS THE ANSWER FOR SUCCESS 


Built for strength and durability. 
Assurés perfect manipulation of each batch. 
Saves time, money, space and operating costs. 


All Savage machines are built by experts who know 
the problems of the candy manufacturer. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


. Increased beating space for 7. Pure block tinned, lined in- 
volume. side, no corrosion. 

‘ ong acta of heat - Double breaker bar. 

. Creates volume suction of - Roller bearings thruout, 
cold air into batch. LESS POWER. 

. No corners or pockets for 6” 
germ origination. . 

. Extra large water jacket for 
quick cooling. 

. Steam coil for tempering 2. Inside stuffing boxes, no 

leakage possible. 


Direct Silent Chain Drive 





A FEW SPECIALS in our 
REBUILT MACHINERY DIVISION 


Cut-Rol Cream Center Maker, motor drive. 
100-lb. capacity Gas Vacuum Cooker, comp!ete with motor. 


Latest type Sucker Machine with clutch, direct motor drive 
with 24 ft. cooling conveyor, duplex rollers, dumbbell batch. 
= sat standard sucker roller or hard goods cutting 
rollers. 


5 ft. Ball Cream Beater with replated bed, belt or motor 


cut-off outlet valve— 
quick emptying. 


11. 100% sanitary. 


drive. 
150, 300, 500 and 2,000 Ib. Chocolate Melters, be!t drive. 


75 gal. Steam Jacketed Fudge or Gum ‘Cookers and Mixers, 
belt drive. 


40 gal. Holmberg Doub‘e Action Tilting Mixer, belt drive, 
with sprocket for three speeds. 

Model “K” Kiss Cutting and Wrapping Machine. 

Ideal Caramel Wrapper, 1”xl"x\%" to %&”. 

Hobart Beater, 80-qt. size, motor drive. 

Anderson Shear and Vertical Cutters, belt drive. 


150 and 200 Ib. capacity Savage Marshmallow Beaters, belt 
and motor drive. 


7 Standard Copper Revolving Pans with steam coils, belt 
rive. 


5-bag Lehmann Peanut Roaster, belt drive, with cooling truck 
and belt drive blower. 


Write or wire your requirements. 
We buy and sell. 
Address: 
Attention REBUILT MACHINERY DIVISION 


Four Beaters of 200 pound capacity will supply a Mogul for 
continuous operation. 


Direct Motor Drive, with Silent Chain (illustrated), or Tight and 
Loose Pulleys for Belt Drive. 


SAVAGE MARSHMALLOW BEATERS are the standard of the 
trade. We have hundreds of users who swear by the performance 
and economies effected with our beaters, and they would not be 
without them. FOR VOLUME AND LIGHTNESS OF PROD- 
UCT, the SAVAGE Beater is UNEXCELLED. 


Let us have a list of your present requirements. We will gladly 
work with you on any of your equipment problems. 


“THE FIRST COST IS THE LAST COST” 











co. 


CHICAGO 


SAVAGE BROS. 


2638 Gladys Avenue 


“Savage is still SAVAGE—Since 1855” 
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And the Field of Candy Distribution 


THE CONFECTIONERY BUYER 


Division of The Manufacturing Confectioner Publishing Co. 


1143 The Merchandise Mart, Chicago 


Announeing Membership 
im Controlled Cireulation 


Tue Manufacturing Confectioner Publishing Company 
announces with pride admission of The ConFrecTIONERY 
Buyer to membership in Controlled Circulation Audit, Ine. 


We are proud of this membership, for it enables us to 
offer audited confirmation of our past circulation claims 
and unquestionable proof of present coverage. It means 
that The Conrectionery Buyer meets the requirements of 
unusual strictness drafted by the directorate of the C. C. 
A., whose membership has a majority of advertisers and 
advertising agencies. 


Controlled Cireulation Audit, Inec., is a comparatively 
new membership corporation formed to audit and make 
available verified circulation information on controlled 
publications. (Controlled circulation publications are those 
‘‘mailed to chosen members of selected groups, without 
cost to the recipient.’’) 


On the roster of the C. C. A. are many of the nation’s 
important advertisers, some of the country’s outstanding 
agencies, and a number of leading publishers of controlled 
circulation publications. The symbol at the head of this 
message has won recognition and respect throughout the 
advertising world. 


The high standing attained by The Conrecrionery 
Buyer has been made possible by the support of candy 
manufacturers and those of the distribution field who have 
recognized the need of such a live, constructive, business- 
building publishing service—modern in layout and prac- 
tical in its application to candy wholesaling and retailing 
problems. 


The Conrectionery Buyer is the only publication de- 
voted exclusively to wholesale distributors and large retail 
outlets for candy—8,000 of them. No other publication in 
the confectionery field offers such a large circulation 
among selected candy buyers. 





The ConrecTionerRY Buyer is therefore the logical ad- 
vertising medium for candy manufacturers who want to 
reach the largest number of buyers at the least cost, and 
with the greatest prospects. 


The Manufacturing Confectioner 
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LAG CONTRO 


cuts Starch Room 
costs in 3 places 


HE new Lag Control on the Hersey 

Starch Conditioner reduces the oper- 
ating cost of your starch room in three 
ways: 


1. Lag Control saves labor expense by making it possible for one 
man to control both Mogul and Starch Conditioner. The entire 


starch-conditioning system is now handled automatically from the 
clutch bar on the Mogul. 


2. Lag Control prevents waste of time by making the action of the 


Starch Conditioner entirely dependent upon the action of the Mogul. 
It sets the Starch Conditioner into action only when the Mogul is 
in continuous operation. 





3. Lag Control is a safeguard against damage caused by forget- 
fulness. It is impossible for the Starch Conditioner to be idle when 
it should be operating or running when the Mogul is stopped. No 
chance for extra accumulation of starch in starting. No choking of 
elevators in stopping. 


These economies in labor, production time and repairs 
soon repay the initial cost of the equipment. 


We suggest that you write to us for more information 
about Lag Control. We will also be pleased to send you 
complete information about the new high-temperature 

The Hersey Lag Control is the final step in unit for the casting of gums and jellies. Write for it today. 
making the Hersey Starch Conditioner a com- 
pletely unified piece of equipment for the cor- 


rect conditioning of starch. The cleaning, dry- 
ing and cooling are now reduced to a single 
synchronized process — the most practical 
method of starch-conditioning that has ever 
STARCH CONDITIONER 


HERSEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY Main Office and Works: Corner E and Second Sts., South Boston, Mass. 


Branch O :N ‘ork City, 290 Broadway; PorTLanp, Ore., 475 Hoyt Street; PHitaperpnia, Pa., 314 Commercial Trust Bldg.; ATLANTA Ga., 510 
Seinen tone Dene, Fu. 402 wera Ad Bidg.; Cxicaco, Itt., 10 So. La Salle Street; San FRANCISCO, Car., 690 Market Street; Los ANGELES, 
Cat., 450 East Third Street. 




















The Manufacturing 


Men and Women of America: 


C onf ec tloner 


RECONSTRUCTION 


Is in 


You have studied “depression” 


charts. 

You have heard “depression” 
speeches. 

You have read “depression” articles. 
You have dreamed “depression” 
nightmares. 

If you are ready now to forget 

“depression” and give a thought to 
faith, common sense and reconstruc- 
tion, come with us through this page. 
¥% First, some figures— 
By the end of 1930 the national wealth 
of America had reached the astounding 
sum of one hundred and ninety billions— 
one hundred and thirty-four billions more 
than in 1914 an increase of 71%. 

In our savings banks and trust com- 
panies we have stored up more than 
twenty-nine billions. 

In safe-deposit boxes, in private hiding- 
places of all kinds, we have a billion or 
two more. 

We have, ready for use, more than nine 
and a quarter million bales of cotton, 
valued at about three hundred millions; 
and four hundred and twenty-nine million 
bushels of wheat valued at more than 
two hundred and fifty-seven millions. 

We possess uncounted millions of feet 
of unused lumber, tons of unused coal 
and wool and steel. 


What do these stupendous figures 
mean? 

That America has more resources 
than the next six nations—and can 
stand on its own economic feet. 


* 


That, if these resources are put to 
work, instead of being allowed to lie 
idle, America will rapidly approach 
a normal condition and benefit all 
the other nations of the world by 
showing a way out. 





The Re-Employment Drive 
Is On, Too! 


11,000 cities and 


towns, local civic bodies, the 


In nearly 


labor organizations, employers 
in industry and commerce, and 
the American Legion, have 
joined together to put men and 
women back to work immedi- 
ately. They are succeeding— 
by adding work, by making 
work, by spreading work. Al- 
ready, community after com- 
munity has reported employ- 
ment increases. Each new em- 
ployee means a new purchaser 
for more products of more 
workers. That’s the circle 
which leads to prosperity. Go 
to your local organized head- 
quarters and ask what you can 
do to help. 











Your HaAnps! 


Let's put this wealth 
to work — NOW! 

We're going to put this wealth 
work—we're going to do the sort of 
thing we did in 1921. Back there, 
three years after the war, when the 
country was in the depths of eco 
linanee 
Corporation helped lead us into the 
light of an unprecedented period of 
prosperity. ; 

“We steadied the situation,” said 
Eugene Meyer in the reconstruction 
year of 1922, “by taking over the 
slower loans that were good, remoy- 


nomic despair, the War 


ing the necessity for forced liquida 
tion and putting the banks in post 
tion to carry their customers fora 
longer period and to make new loans 
where adequate security could be 
obtained. But our loans have done 
more than this—they have provided 
that element which is so necessary 
in all businesses—the element of 
confidence.” 

The Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, of which Mr. Meyer is 
Chairman and General Charles G. 
Dawes is President, has been em- 
powered to use a vast fund of two 
billions of dollars to relieve credit 
stringency. to strengthen the sinews 
of business and to restore faith. 

Let’s get behind it and push! 


THE NATIONAL PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


“As the most nearly self-contained nation, we have within 
our own boundaries the elemental factors for recovery.” 


(From the Recommendation of the Committee on Unemployment Plans and Suggestions of the President's Organization on Unemployment Relief) 
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COUGH DROPS | 


Sugar. Honey 
Horehound. Menthol 





Can You Sell lt 
As Fast As You 
Can Make It? » » » 


If all the candy manufacturers in America 
operated at normal capacity, they 
couldn't sell more than half the output. 


Yet—even during the “dog days” of 
quiet business—some candy plants have 
been running overtime. 





The reason? Ten to one it’s because they 
use smart packaging materials and snappy 
“point-of-sale” advertising. 


You can rely on”US”’— many leaders 
do—for colorful box wrappers, cartons, 
and display advertising—the kind that 
will help you run overtime, too. 


RISPETTE> 





“Color Printing Headquarters” 


The United States Printing & Lithograph Co 


311 BEECH ST. 211 N. 3rd ST. 3. CROSS ST. 
CINCINNATI * BROOKLYN BALTIMORE 
—rA (@? == 
BOX WRAPPERS 
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WRAPPED IN CELLOPHANE 


SEALED WITH 


SCOTCH CELLULOSE TADE 


DOUBLE *SEALEO 


RADIANT 


+3 oe ° se 
' Candy and Packaging by Echert, National Candy Co., Inc., Cincinnati 


SCOTCH CELLULOSE FARE 


Made by MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO. 
SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 





A New Sealing Agent Developed 
for Cellophane Wrapped Candy 


Candy manufacturers find Scotch Cellulose Tape forms a tight 


and uniform seal that is safe and attractive 


COTCH CELLULOSE 
TAPE, a new tape made on 
Cellophane, is receiving un- 

usual attention from candy manu- 
facturers because of its ease of 
application, its positive adhesion 
and it is a safety factor of unusual 
merit. 


Scotch Cellulose Tape has a pres- 
sure sensitive type of adhesive that 
requires no moistening and yet will 
stick and hold fast to any clean dry 
surface. It will hold fast instantly 
to either moisture-proof or normal 
Cellophane, and packages of candy 
sealed with this new tape will not 
loosen. 

Scotch Cellulose Tape has proved 
superior to the usual method of 
using moisture activated gummed 
tape through its more positive bond- 
ing action and its not being suscep- 
tible to atmospheric conditions. 

This new tape improves the ap- 
pearance of any package by 
eliminating strings, bands or glue, 
and it will not transmit taste or odor 
to candy or food products. 

It has been approved by the manu- 
facturers of Cellophane and is now 


being used in conjunction with auto- 
matic packaging machines forming 
Cellophane bags for hard candies, 
nuts, and other free flowing mer- 
chandise—filling the bags and seal- 















ing with 
Scotch Cellu- 
lose Tape in 
one operation. 


The display 
value of 
Scotch Cel- 
lulose Tape is demonstrated in two 
ways. Should the manufacturer de- 
sire that the package show no sign 
of a sealing or wrapping agent, the 
transparent tape is used—perfect 
visibility resulting. If, on the other 
hand, color is desired for either ty- 
ing or binding the package, this new 
tape is available to manufacturers in 
red, blue, green, black, orange, and 
brown, in addition to the trans- 
parent tape. 

All tapes have a permanent high 


gloss and may be obtained in widths 
from one-fourth inch up to and in- 
cluding two inches. 


In addition to its use in automatic 
packaging machines, Scotch Cellu- 
lose Tape may also be used for hand 
sealing through the use of the small 
dispenser shown in the illustration. 
This small dispenser permits the 
operator to draw from the roll any 
strip length required—with speed 
and ease. 


Scotch Cellulose Tape was per- 
fected by the Research Division of 
the Minnesota Mining and Manw- 
facturing Company, St. Paul, Min- 


nesota, whose contributions to the 
painting industry in the form of 
Scotch Masking Tape for use m 
automobile body plants, and Scotch 
Decorators’ Tape for use by Interi- 
or Decorators and Industrial Finish- 
ers have made them justly famous. 
The Minnesota Mining and Manu- 
facturing Company has established a 
department of package engineering 
who will gladly work with any candy 
manufacturer assisting them im 
solving their packaging problems. 


NOTE — Samples and further information may be obtained by writing Dept. 


of Package Engineering, Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
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This new high-speed adjustable wrapping machine has aroused keen 
interest among many classes of manufacturers. Within less than a month 
after the first machine had been put into factory operation, its owner 
ordered an additional machine. Convincing proof of unusual performance. 
Think of the flexibility which this Model F-9 offers you! It will wrap 
any variety of sizes from 4” to 12” in length; from 154” to 444” in width, and 
from 1%4” to 344” in height. Even these dimensions may be extended in one 
dimension, if compensated for in another dimension. Changes from 
one size to another are quickly made by easy adjustments. 
High Speed: The machine will turn out at least 75 pack- 
ages per minute; and on moderate sized packages this 
a speed can be increased. 
ee May be equipped for Cellophane, printed wrap- 
use if pers, glassine or waxed paper. The printed design 
Scotch on the wrapper is accurately registered on the pack- 
Interi- age. May also be arranged to attach printed end-seals. 
Finish: Write for folder giving complete information. 
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Over 200 Million Packages per day are wrapped on our Machines 


Packaging 


OU will observe that packaging has 
been given prominence in this issue 
of The Manvuracturtne Conrec- 

tioner. We have included the review of 
the recent Packaging Conference and Ex- 
position, together with the address by 
Wroe Alderson and B. B. Aiken of the 
Department of Commerce, besides the fea- 
ture pages on new packages, in response to 
the current interest in packaging among 
candy manufacturers. The editorial ques- 
tionnaires which were recently sent the 
readers of our publication to enable us to 
concentrate this year on discussions per- 


taining to their most perplexing problems, 
showed in the returns a strong preference 
for articles on packaging. In fact, packag- 
ing ranked second highest in number of 
requests. 

Although our staff covered last year’s 
Packaging convention in New York, it was 


not reported extensively. This year, how- 
ever, due to the unusual demand for dis- 
cussion on this subject, our staff thor- 
oughly covered the conferences, clinics and 
exposition held in Chicago. 

The comparatively few candy manufac- 


turers who attended surely found the dis- 
cussions and a careful study of the exhibits 
very much worth while. Many candy pack- 
ages were displayed. Among them were 
a number of outstanding, successful pack- 
ages. But some were shown where the cost 
of the package exceeded the cost of the 
eandy. This we consider poor packaging. 

The latest development in packaging, 
materials and equipment were on exhibi- 
tion. There were examples of revised pack- 
ages where the design and package were 
greatly improved, and although the initial 
cost was considerable, due to a simplifica- 
tion in design and printing and a more 
careful combination of colors which re- 
duced the number of colors, an appreciable 
saving was made over a given time. 

Our report of the Conference and Show 
is condensed more than we preferred, on 
account of limited space, but manufactur- 
ers will do well to put down on their next 
year’s calendar of conventions the ‘‘ Pack- 
aging, Packing and Shipping Conference, 
Clinie and Exposition,’’ conducted under 
the auspices of the American Management 
Association. We will keep you posted on 
the dates and the place of meeting. 


By the Beautiful Sea 


ARESSED by cool Atlantic breezes, 

invigorated by its salty air, touched 

with the ruddy glow of health which 

only a combination of seashore and Old 

Sol can produce, confectioners attending 

the Atlantic City convention will enjoy a 

week of respite from the cares and worries 
of candy making. 

Though this year’s convention will af- 


ford the restful benefits of a vacation, the 
time can be profitably employed, in the in- 
terests of business as well. There will be 
plenty to do, to see and to be learned. An 
excellent program is being planned and the 
exhibit will be deserving of and well worth 
every manufacturer’s careful inspection. 
This convention is scheduled for a week 
earlier than conventions of the past few 
years. With Decoration Day falling on the 
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Monday immediately following, conven- 
tion-goers are afforded an additional day 
at this ideal summer resort. 


Sugar Goes 


ONTINUING down, down, down, 
e, raw sugar prices are reported at 

this writing to have hit a new all- 
time low of 2.81 per hundred delivered New 
York, equivalent to 0.81 Cuban c. & f. basis. 
Whether or not sugar is doomed for lower 
levels depends largely upon developments 
in the situation with regard to crop curtail- 
ment. Unless the Brussels’ agreement is 
completely abandoned it seems hardly 
probable that prices will continue to 
plunge. 

To go back a couple of years, overpro- 
duction and lowered consumption resulting 
from the world depression left the sugar 
producers with an accumulated, unsold sur- 
plus of hundreds of thousands of tons of 
raw sugar. With immediate prospects of 
steadily decreasing consumption, this ex- 
cess sugar had a demoralizing effect upon 
prices and it was realized that unless the 
sugar producing countries themselves 
adopted some restrictive measures for the 
regulation of crop plantings and export 
quotas, further demoralization of the sugar 
market was inevitable. As a result of this 
emergency, there was evolved the 5-year 
Chadbourne plan which was put into effect 
September 1, 1930, under the direction of 


Plan to be in Atlantic City the week of 
May 23rd; plan to combine business with 
pleasure. 


Tobogganing 


the International Sugar Council. The pur- 
pose of the plan was to adjust world pro- 
duction, enabling the industry to clear it- 
self of this tremendous surplus and bring 
back a more sound and propsperous state 
of affairs. 

Unfortunately, during the first year of 
its operation, international markets failed 
to absorb as much sugar as had been an- 
ticipated when the plan was originally 
drafted. The situation thus created de- 
manded still further reductions in 1932 pro- 
duction. It is the failure of the Cuban and 
Javanese sugar interests to reach an agree- 
ment on this point that has threatened dis- 
solution of the Chadbourne plan, creating 
the uncertainty which, in turn, has brought 
about the present collapse of the sugar 
market. 

A plan has been proposed which would 
limit Java to a production in 1933 of 
1,350,000 metric tons and at the same time 
would reduce the 1932 export quotas of the 
European signatories to the plan by 15 
per cent, providing Cuba agrees to hold its 
1932 crop to not more than 2,369,000 tons. 
It is this proposal that is now awaiting ac- 
ceptance—or rejection. Until then, sugar 
prices totter. 


Business’ Best Tonic 


DRIVE is on to create work for 1,000,- 


000 unemployed. The spirit of the 

movement has caught fire and in less 
than a month almost 200,000 men and 
women have been put back to work. 

Regardless of world conditions, which 
could be a lot better—or worse, the re-es- 
tablishment of incomes to so many whose 
wages had ceased cannot fail to have a 
salutary effect upon the mental and physi- 
cal well being of a large group of the Na- 
tion’s citizenry. 

To Carl Byoir, publisher of the Havana 
Post, belongs the credit for having inspired 
the mobilization of this peace time army to 
beat down depression. Mr. Byoir decided 
the thing needed to lick this national emer- 


gency was action—not talk. If no one else 
would do anything about it, he determined 
to DO something himself. He talked it over 
with friends who caught the spirit of his 
plan and from then on things began to 
happen. 

The United Action for Employment 
group was organized. The American 
Legion, American Federation-of Labor and 
Association of National Advertisers were 
the original supporters of the movement. 
There are now hundreds of other groups, 
fraternal organizations, associations, ete., 
working with one objective in mind—to put 
the unemployed back to work. It is sue- 
ceeding; in fact, it is a success! 

(Continued on page 48) 





ir Conditioning and Refrigeration 
for the 


Small and Medium Sized 
Candy Manufacturer 


OR many years air con- 

ditioning equipment has 

held an extremely im- 

portant place in the 

plants of large candy 
manufacturers. The maintenance 
of proper atmospheric conditions 
within the plant is of prime impor- 
tance if production schedules are to 
be adhered to throughout the year. 
Shutdowns and decrease in output 
due to unfavorable weather condi- 
tions are eliminated. Uniformity of 
quality and appearance of the goods 
is assured at all times regardless of 
outside weather. Long storage of 
the product without deterioration is 
possible and labor turnover is re- 
duced to a minimum because of 
steady employment and ideal work- 
ing conditions. 

The benefits of air conditioning 
are not limited tothe production and 
storage periods within the plant. 
Many manufacturers have found 
that the quantity of returned goods 
has decreased to a prevously unbe- 
lievable figure after the installation 
of air conditioning equipment in the 
vital sections of the factory. In the 
case of chocolate coated goods, this 
is due to the absence of 
moisture on the surface of the center 
beneath the coating or on the sur- 
face of the finished piece. If moist- 
ure is present at either of these 
points, the effect will not be apparent 
at once. The moisture will attack 
the sugar in the coating and in a few 
days will cause a surface graining. 
If the goods have been packed im- 


excess 


Part 1 


By R. G. HUTCHINSON, 3rd 


Consulting Air Conditioning Engineer 


mediately after coating, the trouble 
will not be discovered until the pack- 
age has been opened by the retailer 
or the consumer. This will, of 
course, result. in a return of the 
goods or dissatisfaction on the part 
of the customer or of both. 

The present-day methods of pack- 
ing in virtually air tight boxes and 
caddies is most beneficial if the air 
in the packing department is prop- 
erly conditioned. The air surround- 
ing the pieces in the package is then 
of a sufficiently low moisture con- 
tent that condensation will not take 
place on the candy when subjected 
to the varying temperatures of ship- 
ping and storage. This is particu- 
larly important with hard candy as 
sticking is overcome at all tempera- 
tures below the softening point. 


Equipment for Manufacturer with 
Limited Capital 

While large manufacturers have 
constituted the majority of the users 
of air conditioning equipment in the 
past, it is of equal importance to the 
smaller organization. Many new 
types of apparatus have been devel- 
oped and are ideally suited to use in 
small spaces. The cost of equipment 
is now within reach of the manufac- 
turer who is operating on a limited 
capital. 





One of the most recent develop- 
ments in equipment which is applica- 
ble to the use of the smaller candy 
manufacturer is the unit cooler. This 
machine may be procured in either 
ceiling or floor type and is manufac- 
tured in a wide range of capacities, 
It consists primarily of a sheet metal 
casing, an iron pipe or fin type re- 
frigerating coil and a motor driven 
fan or blower. It is adaptable for 
use with either brine or ammonia as 
a refrigerant and may be operated 
under either thermostatic or manual 
control. 

Machines of the unit type are lo 
cated within the conditioned room 
and do not employ a supply or re 
turn duct system for air distribution. 
The air is taken in at one end of the 
casing and is discharged directly 
from the other end. 

Unit coolers of this type are not 
strictly air conditioners in the sense 
with which the term is applied to the 
central station type of machine. No 
water sprays are employed in cooling 
the air in the unit equipment. There- 
fore, no moisture can be added to 
the air. This, however, is of no im- 
portance in the manufacture of any 
goods, with the exception of hard 
candy, as the problem is entirely one 
of dehumidification and temperature 
control. Under specific operating 
conditions, the machine may be de- 
signed to maintain any desired max- 
imum relative humidity. If the 
sources of moisture are decreased 
the relative humidity will be cor 
respondingly reduced. As no min- 
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N BOSTON some weeks ago we were conversing with one 

of that city’s successful candy manufacturers, when our talk 
shifted to air conditioning. “Ah,” said he, “there is a subject 
you fellows have fallen down on. Why don’t you publish some 
good, informative articles on air conditioning and refrigeration for 
the small and medium sized candy manufacturer?” “An excellent 
suggestion, and a most important subject,” we agreed. “But,” 
—and we had our own fruitless efforts in mind—‘‘can you sug- 
gest someone competent to write upon this subject—impartially?” 
We were confident this would stump him for an answer. Many 
there are who could have handled the subject for us but their 
afiliation with manufacturers of air conditioning equipment at 
once excluded them as eligible contributors. Imagine our surprise, 
therefore, when he said, “Yes, I think I can. Try R. G. Hutchin- 
son; he has given me more practical information on this subject 
than anyone I know of and he’s the first man I'd consult had I a 
refrigerating or conditioning problem on my hands. Interest him 
if you can and I know you will get some real, live articles—and 
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R. G. Hutchinson 


progresses. 





we are mighty happy to be able to welcome him to these pages. 
sents a general discussion of his subject. 


they'll be impartial, too.” 


Well, to make a long story short, Mr. Hutchinson was ap- 
proached, became interested and agreed to write for us. And now, 
In this initial installment he pre- 
Following this introductory article, and in subsequent 
installments, he will take you through the various departments, the storage room, cream depart- 
ment, center tempering room, starch dry room, coating department, hand dipping department, pack- 
ing department, hard candy department, and candy storage room. 
Hutchinson will discuss such topics as the ideal atmospheric conditions for these departments and 
the reasons for maintaining such conditions; types of machines best suited to use; methods of air 
distribution; how to improve cooling with existing wall or ceiling coils providing they are of 
sufficient capacity; construction of walls, floors, ceilings and windows, and the value of insulation; 
refrigeration for air conditioning, and other points which may logically present themselves or be 
brought to his attention during the course of this series. 
care to suggest some specific points of general interest for discussion in these articles, that they 
present their suggestions to us at an early date for inclusion in their proper sequence as the series 





In connection with these, Mr. 


It is urged, therefore, if our readers 











mum limit on relative humidity need 
be set in producing these goods, this 
simple type of equipment is extreme- 
ly well adapted to use in small plants. 

Exact control of the relative hu- 
midity in hard candy making is of 
great importance. Very definite lim- 
its should be placed on the maximum 
and minimum moisture content of 
the air in that department. A varia- 
tion of only 3 per cent to 4 per cent 
in the relative humidity on either 
side of a given point is allowable. 
Above that range tackiness will re- 
sult and below crumming will ap- 
pear. 


For work of this nature a spray 
type conditioner or the combination 
of a unit cooler and a small humidi- 
her should be employed. Moisture 
may then be added to the air in the 


event that the natural relative hu- 
midity in the space should be too 
low. While the cost of the spray 
type conditioner exceeds that of the 
more simple cooler, its use is. strong- 
ly recommended in the hard candy 
department. 


The Spray Type Conditioner 


Many styles of spray type condi- 
tioners are procurable, but in all 
styles the operation is basically the 
same. <A typical machine consists 
of a sheet metal casing through 
which the air is drawn by a motor 
driven fan. Within the casing are 
one or more banks of spray heads 
which fill the chamber with a finely 
divided spray or mist of water. The 
air is drawn into the spray chamber 
and is cooled or heated, as the case 


[23] 


may require, and is passed on to the 
eliminator plates at the discharge end 
of the casing. The eliminator pilates 
remove all entrained moisture, or 
particles of water which are carried 
along by the air current, and deliver 
the air to a heating coil which is lo- 
cated between the eliminator plates 
and the fan. 

Below the spray chamber is a 
sump tank into which the spray 
water falls. The water is drawn 
from the tank and is recirculated to 
the spray heads by a pump. In some 
instances the water is pumped from 
the sump tank to a water cooler, 
while in other machines it is returned 
directly to the spray heads. In the 
latter case, a cooling coil is placed in 
the spray chamber and both water 

(Continued on page 51) 
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The parent plant of the See Candy Company of Los Angeles. 
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This company 


operates twenty-seven stores, each one similar to that shown in the photograph. 
Black and white motor trucks make the deliveries between plant and stores. The 


motorcycle shown is used for hurry-up orders. 


ture See Candy Shop 


Its side car attachment is a minia- 


Know Your “Whys” and “Wherefores” 


Attention to Details Has Aided 
this Candy Manufacturer in 
Outwitting “Old Man Depression” 


N this age of better mer- 

chandising, price in itself, 

while building volume 

does not always leave a 

desirable margin of prof- 
it. Nor is a name alone sufficient 
to sell a quality product. However, 
to combine standard price plus 
name and promote these elements 
by a well planned and directed mer- 
chandising program not only estab- 
lishes a product with the public, but 
turns the wheels of profit to good 
advantage. 

These merchandising _ practices 
are followed in the manufacturing 
activities of the See Candy Shops, 
Inc., whose modernized candy mak- 
ing plant, located on West Wash- 
ington Street, Los Angeles, is 


By S. A. LEWIS 


shaped by a sound distribution and 
production system. 

In the retail field an aggressive 
merchandising policy has built up a 
large mail order trade and daily 
profits in the 27 retail candy shops of 
the See chain. See’s merchandising 
program could have no better test 
than the past year- when the world 
at large felt less inclined to reach 
for a sweet, and when his turn- 
over, in production and retail sales, 
showed a 25 per cent increase over 
last year’s figures. The combined 
turn-over for the 27 stores was 
close to 1,250,000 pounds. 

In the manufacture and sale of 
this Los Angeles-made candy, in- 
troduced on the Coast in a solitary 
shop on Western Avenue in 1922, 
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the “home-made” quality is stressed. 
See’s confections retail regularly at 
60 cents a pound. On occasions 
usually at holiday time, 50 cent spe 
cials are offered. 


Twelve Reasons for Success 


Here are a baker's dozen of 
merchandise pointers employed 
by this Los Angeles candy mant- 
facturer in the successful manu- 
facturing and retailing of his 
product: 

1. Store location. 

2. Attractive store fronts and in- 

teriors. 

3. Brilliant lighting inside and 

out. 

4. Window displays that sell 

themselves. (Mail order business 

has been built up largely from win- 
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dow displays and window strips 
advertising some special.) 

5. Stock arrangement that facil- 
itates service. 

6. A daily system of inventory 
keeping—a detail which some re- 
tail confectioners neglect and as a 
consequence often find themselves 
in a hole financially. 

7. A daily comparison sales re- 
port from each of the 27 candy 
shops showing comparative figures 
day by day, this year as against 
last. 

8. A card index system for tabu- 
lating. at regular intervals, the pull- 
ing power of each of the 150 varie- 
ties of candy manufactured. 

9. A daily temperature chart dis- 
closing climatic conditions—wheth- 
er the day is hot, cold, rainy or 
pleasant; the management finds 
that weather has a decided influ- 
ence upon the fluctuations of candy 
sales. 

10. A hand picked sales crew 
trained from the standpoint of 
service, efficiency, neatness, store 
management, window and interior 
display. 

11. A daily service check on each 
candy shop covering 

(a) Store efficiency. 

(b) Politeness of workers. 
(c) Store appearance. 

(d) Personnel appearance. 
(e) Service in general. 

12. Daily deliveries of fresh 
stock in dated tins. 


Upon some of these foundation 
stones of merchandiising is the See 
candy business built. 


Stores of Striking Appearance 


Each store in the chain presents 
a striking black and white front and 
a correspondingly crisp looking in- 
terior. Fixtures are white with 
black trims. The same color is car- 
ried out in the uniforms of the at- 
tendants in the company’s delivery 
trucks. 

The face of Mary See, candy 
shops’ founder and mother of the 
present owner, looks down from the 
walls of every store and appears 
on every candy box. Dotted Swiss 
tie-back curtains hang at the win- 
dows which are enclosed at the back 
by doors paneled in small glass 
squares. The interiors are cheerful 
and inviting, fitted with decorative 
accessories such as plates, jars, arti- 
ficial flowers and pictures. The 
average minimum space of a store 
in the chain is 8!4x30 feet and a 
selling crew of from two to five is 
maintained, depending upon the lo- 
cation of the branch and the press 
of business. 

Though store location is based to 
a great extent on the amount of pe- 
destrian traffic in a certain neigh- 


borhood, See says, “I like locations 
near a good market, one that enjoys 
the trade of a discriminating class 
of feminine shopper, not necessarily 
a high priced market, but one where 
produce is sold at reasonable prices. 
Then I know that I will draw from 
a good buying group. In fact, I 
would rather locate next to a good 
market than a theater.” See candy 
shops occupy corner space or are 
located near street intersections. 

Window displays in all stores are 
changed daily and as nearly as pos- 
sible are uniform in arrangement. 
It is part of the training of the sell- 
ing force to know how to trim a 
window effectively as well as the 
store interior, and a full-time dis- 
play man is in charge of this train- 
ing requirement. 

Stores are serviced every day and 
more often if there is need. For 
this factory-to-store delivery three 
trucks and a motorcycle service are 
put into action. There is no free 
delivery service to the customer’s 
door, the company relying upon an 
outside service company for such 
delivery, employing regularly at 
least four outside delivery trucks 
for the latter purpose. 

For quick dispatch the motor- 
cycle with its side car attachment, 
which is a miniature of one of the 
candy shops, goes into service also. 
The latter in addition, serves as a 


cruising advertisement for the candy 
company. 


Handling Mail Order Business 


As with most of the large unit 
organizations, retail sales are made 
from window displays and placards 
advertising specialties. With the 
See Candy Shops, Inc., also, it is 
the window display that draws the 
street as well as the mail order 
trade. This “eye appeal,” supple- 
mented by price and the old-fash- 
ioned quality of the See candy, says 
the head of the organization, pulls 
in the business. 

To preserve the fresh condition 
of the confections in mail order 
shipments the candies are packed in 
collapsible corrugated cartons that 
fit snugly into the boxes themselves. 
Each box also is protected by a pad 
and is wrapped in wax paper as a 
precaution against moisture. All 
labels are typewritten with the re- 
turn address. For extra long dis- 
tance shipments, special assortments 
are made up, these comprising can- 
dies of the “chewy” or harder va- 
riety. Packers are trained to know 
what types of confectionery will 
best stand up under the strain of a 
long journey, and are cautioned to 
watch mail orders carefully. 

Hot weather shipments also are 
confined to the seasonal assortments, 
those made up with one or two choc- 


Like an old-fashioned candy kitchen with new-fangled implements is the 
mixing room of See’s candy factory. kes piece of equipment is steam 
steriliz 
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KNOW YOUR “WHYS” AND “WHEREFORES” 


A section of the candy packing division at See’s factory. 


“Dated” delivery 


tins are stacked on the shelves in the background 


olates, a few bon bons and the re- 
mainder of pieces that will not 
easily “run” or arrive in a crushed 
condition. Creams of course are 
omitted. 

A charge averaging about 5 cents 
per package, (covering the cost of 
the carton) is included in the post- 
age fee. 

The biggest seasons of candy sell- 
ing are at Thanksgiving, Christmas, 
Mother’s Day and Easter. During 
the recent Christmas season more 
than 20,000 pounds were shipped 
outside the State and to foreign 
parts on a mail order basis. 


All Phases of Business Checked 
in Detail 


It is the attention to details, the 
constant checking of service, store 
efficiency, sales and production from 
daily reports, that plays such an im- 
portant part in the manufacturing 
and retailing operations. 

From the daily inventory sheet 
the management knows at the end 
of the day just how much stock is 
carried in each store; how many 
boxes of candy will be needed the 
following day. The report may also 
show, for example, one box of a 
certain number. The next night’s 
inventory may carry against this 
same number a different quantity 
though no delivery had been made 
of this. Should there be further 
discrepancies a special investigator 


is dispatched to do some checking. 
And because of the daily inventory 
sheet rarely is there a left-over stock 
of stale candy. Turn-over is main- 
tained at a rapid pace. 

Another precaution against long 
hold-overs is in the dated service 
tins used in the delivery of stock 
from the factory to the shop. Each 
tin is stamped with the date of de- 
livery to the store and its return to 
the plant where the containers are 
sterilized. They are washed in boil- 
ing water and dried. The lids are 
fired for disinfectant purposes. A 
costly process declares See, but one 
considered worthwhile in the long 
run. 

Then there are the temperature 
charts which tell a different story 
of sales development or decline. 
Suppose there is a falling off in 
sales for a day or several days, gen- 
erally, in all of the branches. By 
referring to the temperature chart 
the management may put its finger 
on the reason therefor. Exceeding- 
ly warm days, it has been proven, 
slackens candy sales. Cloudy 
weather, on the other hand, brings 
an apparent spurt. See considers 
this research feature a dependable 
barometer. 


Digging Out the Reasons for 
Slumping Sales 


these sleuthing 


Supplementing 
devices is the card index of every 
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piece of candy manufactured and 
sold. 

These are checked according to 
their sale. At a glance the card 
index reveals, say, that shop No. 5 
is falling down on Jumbo mints, 
Last week it had a record of 10 
pounds. This week there was a 
decrease. Or perhaps it may be a 
month’s comparison. At any rate, 
it may mean one of a number of 
things. The load sheet may tell 
the management that Shop No, 3 
received more Jumbo mints than it 
was capable of disposing ; or it may 
be faulty service in the store itself; 
shoddy displays. . . . Whatever the 
reason an investigator gets at the 
root of the trouble and the condition 
is remedied. It is this careful check- 
ing and personal supervision that 
means profitable management. 

And as a final check the See 
Candy Shops, Inc., finds that it pays 
them to maintain an outside service 
agency to make a survey of the va- 
rious shops daily on service alone. 

As in the old-fashioned candy 
kitchen, See’s confections are made 
over an open fire in huge copper 
kettles. In the modernized plant, 
which represents an investment of 
approximately $200,000, and where 
upwards of 200 employees are on 
the payroll, the equipment. as shown 
in the accompanying illustrations, 
are sterilized and cleaned by steam. 

For the comfort of workers and 
to insure uniform quality of its 
products, this Southern California 
candy-making establishment has in- 
stalled an air cooled, conditioned and 
refrigerated chocolate dipping room. 
The air in this specially insulated 
chamber is changed every four min- 
utes through an air conditioner of 
dry coil unit type. Windows in this 
section are of double glass and an 
average temperature of 65 degrees 
F. is maintained. 


E. B. Hutchins Succeeded by 
O. R. Kuehn at Bonita Co. 


B. HUTCHINS, general manager of 

¢ The Bonita Company, Fond du Lae, 

Wis., for the past twenty years, has sev- 

ered his connection with that firm and is 

succeeded by O. R. Kuehn, who will be 

secretary-treasurer and genera] manager 
of the company. 

After a much needed vacation at his 
home, 152 Fourth street, Fond du Lac, 
Mr. Hutchins will be available for an ¢X- 
ecutive position in the confectionery 
dustry or in the allied trades 
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Short Talks on Chocolate 


Part 3==Causes of Graying 


By H. RUSSELL BURBANK 


Loss of Gloss or Finish 


7m T would be a boon to the confec- 
(Cl tionery industry as a whole if it 


were possible to set down in 

book form with conviction some 
sort of a cure-all for the vexing problem 
of graying or loss of gloss on chocolate 
coated candies. There have been many 
panaceas offered but none are generally 
admitted to solve the problem. Just why 
can’t this particular difficulty which is so 
general be overcome? There has been a 
tremendous amount of effort expended by 
many people and organizations to find the 
answer, vet it still remains a perplexing 
problem of all concerned. There are very 
definite rules laid down by the government 
regarding the manufacture of pure chovo- 
late. These rules are such that there is 
little if any chance of adapting materials 
which might on the face of it appear to 
turn the trick. Further there is the ques- 
tion of the edibility of the chocolate to be 
considered. It seems that we want to 
‘*have our cake and eat it too.’’ We want 
to maintain and rightly too the- pleasant 
and delicious features of chocolate while 
doing away with one of its natural charae- 
teristics. 

Some of the Causes 

There still awaits a fortune for anyone 
who can suecessfully and satisfactorily 
present a cure for graying coating in all 
of its ramifications under all the conditions 
which are to be met by chocolate coated 
candies the world over. What might be 
satisfactory under certain conditions in 
New York might be altogether unsatisfac- 
tory in Texas. Perhaps listing some of 
the causes of our difficulty will bring to 
mind some of the things to be avoided. 
Let’s present then this list: 
1. Too warm centers. 
2. Too cold centers. 
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Too warm chocolate. 

Too cool chocolate. 

Too high a humidity in the dipping 
room, 

An excessive amount of moisture in 
the chocolate. 


A cooling tunnel or cooling room 
of too low a temperature. 


A cooling tunnel or cooling room 
of too high a temperature. 


Too great a humidity in the cooling 
room or tunnel. 


Packing chocolate coated goods be- 
fore thoroughly dry. 


These are some of the more common 
causes for an unsatisfactory finish on choe- 
olate coated candies. What can best be 
done to overcome these difficulties is best 
answered by the manufacturer operating 
who knows his problem and the particular 
difficulties he must overcome. But it is a 
fact that a perfectly dipped piece through- 
out will give little or no trouble under ordi- 
nary circumstances and will better stand 
the extremes which are often encountered 
after the candies are shipped from the fac 
tory where they have been made. 

Hard and Fast Rules Avoided 

The difficulties as listed above would 
seem on the whole very easy ones to over- 
come but it is surprising to find so many 
who will carelessly overlook one or more 
points. It is impossible to offer iron-clad 
rules that will fit each individual case. 
Perhaps it may be well here to point out 
why it is not always possible to give exact 
figures and definite solutions to fit your 
problem. In previous articles we have 
very carefully avoided offering any inflex- 
ible rule or exact temperature to apply in 
general for the simple reason that each 
case must be considered on its own merits 
and the conditions analyzed from one end 

(Continued on page 48) 
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(dextrose-content ) 


What It Means to the 
Marshmallow Man 


By JOHN M. KRNO 


Research Chemist, Corn Products Refining Company 


EFINED dextrose, in the 

comparatively short time 

it has been available to the 

trade, has already estab- 

lished itself as one of the 
most valuable controls ever intro- 
duced into the technique of marsh- 
mallow manufacture. Proof of this 
is in its unqualified acceptance as 
standard practice by an_ ever-in- 
creasing army of the country’s lead- 
ing confectionery manufacturers. 
The broad, practical aspects of the 
experimental work on the use of 
dextrose in regular marshmallow 
work has only recently become 
known and many of the findings in 
connection with this work are being 
presented here in published form 
for the first time. 

Dextrose itself is not by any 
means a new ingredient in marsh- 
mallow manufacture. Being one of 
the important constituents of both 
corn syrup and invert sugar, it is 
apparent that many of the valuable 
properties of these products have 
been derived from the dextrose 
which they contain and have in this 
manner been introduced into marsh- 
mallow manufacture. However, 
dextrose in a crystalline state, equal 
in purity and whiteness to ordinary 
sugar, is a comparatively new de- 
velopment in corn products refining. 

The new product has made possible 
numerous production economies as 
well as improvements in quality— 
all at a material saving over the cost 
of full sucrose batches. The ad- 
vantages in its use are neither hy- 
pothetical nor of minor importance. 
They include prolonged shelf-life, 
reduced operating costs, increased 
capacity, faster production, or, if 
you prefer, 40 per cent increased 
bulk of finished product from the 


same weight of materials with no 
increase in whipping time! 

It was early recognized that it was 
the dextrose content of a marshmal- 
low which to a considerable extent 
determined its texture, stability and 
the batch’s working properties. Be- 
fore the introduction of the present 
white granulated sugar from corn, if 
a candy maker wished to increase 
this critical factor in his marshmal- 
low batch, he had to do so by in- 
creasing his proportion of dextrose- 
containing ingredients, namely, his 
corn syrup or invert sugar. 


Controlling Dextrose Content 
Presents Difficulties 


Necessary as were the dextrins in 
his corn syrup for building the walls 
of his marshmallow cell structure 
and preventing crystallization, he 
found that beyond a certain point 
it was impossible to increase the 
proportion of corn syrup in_ his 
batch without getting his finished 
mallows heavy and tough. He knew 
that he needed a certain amount of 
this resiliency, of course, but it was 
plain on the face of it that there 
was a definite limit to the amount of 
corn syrup which he could add. 

Using an excessive amount of 
corn syrup also tended to magnify 
his difficulties in other directions. 
The increased viscosity which re- 
sulted from using too much of this 
heavy-bodied material adversely af- 
fected his beating process by slow- 
ing up the inclusion of air bubbles 
so necessary to obtaining the proper 
volume and lightness of texture. 
The corn syrup dextrins further 
made known their presence by slow- 
ing up the depositing. 

The man who placed his faith it: 
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invert sugar fared no better. If he 
increased his invert content beyond 
a certain point, the hygroscopic 
character of his product became so 
pronounced as to be distinctly trou- 
blesome, especially in  undipped 
goods. 

So the next step, which suggested 
itself, was to try to get a corn syrup 
with a high dextrose content and a 
lower dextrin content. Special 
high dextrose content corn syrups 
were developed by the corn re 
finers in answer to this demand. 
These syrups filled a gap in the 
progress of marshmallow manufac- 
ture. It was evident, however, that 
the use of a high sugar content corn 
syrup could never become general 
because it made it necessary for the 
average candy manufacturer to 
carry two different types of corn 
syrup—one for marshmallow work, 
and one for his hard candies and 
all-around work. 


Crystalline Dextrose Solves the 
Problem 


The coming of a pure, crystalline 
dextrose was destined to prove the 
solution to this problem. It enabled 
the candy maker to control the dex- 
trose content of his batches while 
continuing to use a uniform grade 
of corn syrup throughout the fac- 
tory. He could step up the dextrose 
content in his marshmallow work by 
adding this new granulated dextrose 
to his batch in combination with his 
regular corn syrup. The replace- 
ment was at the expense of ordinary 
sugar, this ingredient being scaled 
down proportionately to allow of the 
greater dextrose content without 
sacrificing the beneficial qualities of 
the corn syrup dextrins. 
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In a previous article of the 
writers Which appeared in the 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER, 
emphasis was placed on the total 
dextrose tolerance which a marsh- 
mallow could stand safely without 
showing a disposition to grain. This 
limit was set at 55 per cent of re- 
ducing sugars, the latter figured as 
dextrose on a dry basis. It is essen- 
tial that this figure be not exceeded. 
It is the critical point in the manu- 
facture of a dextrose-containing 
marshmallow, within whose limits 
are safety and peace of mind, and 
bevond whose borders lie crystalli- 
zation and hardening. 

The danger line for dextrose is 
the more important because when it 
crystallizes out of solution it takes 
with it some of the needed moisture 
of the candy’s syrup phase to forn 
its crystal water. The syrup phase 
of a marshmallow can ill afford to 
be robbed of this moisture; conse- 
quently, under no circumstances 
should the total proportion of dex- 
trose (including that which is intro- 
duced in the form of corn syrup or 
invert sugar) be allowed to exceed 
55 per cent of the dry substance of 
the batch. 

What are the advantages to be 
gained by increasing the normal 
dextrose content of the marshmal- 
low batch within these limits? Nu- 
merous practical tests have been 
conducted by marshmallow manu- 


Schrafft’s Makes $3,000,000 
Deal; Tenancy Rights for 
50 Year for New Philadel- 


phia Store; New Building 
to Be Started Immediately 


Announcement has been made that 
Frank G. Shattuck Company have leased 
the entire property at 1216 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, running through to 
Sansom street, considered one of the best 
locations in the city. 

Under the terms of the lease, Schrafft’s 
will have the right of tenancy for the 
property for fifty years and the rentals 
for this term will aggregate approxi- 
mately $3,000,000. The Schrafft Com- 
pany will immediately erect a new build- 
ing costing in the neighborhood of $350,- 
000. Demolition work will commence 
about March 21st, and the construction of 
the new building is expected to be 
finished in the fall. The new building 
will be in the early American style of 
architecture. 


MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


facturers within the past year 
to determine the value of the new 
batch process control afforded by 
the advent of solid dextrose. These 
were in no sense laboratory or part- 
way experiments. They were car- 
ried out on a large scale as part of 
the routine operatiofis of some of 
the largest marshmallow factories in 
the country. 


Smaller Bubbles, Finer Textures 


It was found for example that by 
increasing by 15 to 25 per cent the 
total dextrose content of the normal 
formula, (and proportionately re- 
ducing the usual sucrose constitu- 
ent), greatly improved air beating 
qualities were obtained. Not only 
did the batches beat up faster and 
more easily, but the average size of 
the air bubbles whipped into the 
mass was smaller, making for finer 
textures. Greatly increased num- 
bers of these bubbles were contained 
in a given volume of marshmallow. 
By means of this replacement of 
dextrose for part of the ordinary 
sugar of the batch a 40 per cent in- 
crease in the volume of the batch 
was secured. 

But that was not all—the confec- 
tioner who did not wish to take full 
advantage of this increase in beat- 
ing volume could stop his beating 
sooner, and by saving time on the 
individual batch, increase his plant 
capacity at this point proportion- 





This is Schrafft's first venture outside 
of New York, Boston and Syracuse, and 
Philadelphia was chosen after months of 
study and research; Mr. Shattuck thinks 
that now is the opportune time to enter 
this field. 

In 1898 Mr. Frank G. Shattuck, now 
chairman of the board, was a traveling 
salesman for the Schrafft organization. 
he opened a small store on Broadway at 
36th street, New York, as he thought it 
might help him to increase the sale of 
Schrafft’s candies. A little later another 
store was opened on 34th street, and a 
third in Syracuse, his home town. In 
addition to candies, sodas and light 
luncheons were served along the old- 
fashioned home idea. 

From this small beginning the business 
has grown until the company, with its 
subsidiaries, now has about 7,000 em- 
ployes and does a business of about $24,- 
000,000 annually, including the wholesale 
and retail confectionery and res‘aurant, 
and Boston, the home of the Schrafft 
family, now has five Schrafft’s stores, 
Syracuse two, and New York City thirty- 
three. 
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ately. A speeding up of production 
also occured at the depositor be- 
cause of the freer flowing consist- 
ency of the dextrose batch. 

The more fluid character of the 
mix was further reflected in better 
cut offs at the depositors. They 
were sharp and short and did away 
with stringing troubles. 


Shelf-life Prolonged; Eating 
Quality Improved 


Only the question of shelf-life 
and eating quality remains. Be- 
cause dextrose in the presence of 
sucrose increases the total solubility 
of sugars in the syrup portion of the 
marshmallow, the tendency of the 
sugars in the liquid phase to crystal- 
lize out is correspondingly lessened. 
As a result, the keeping quality or 
“shelf-life” of the piece is definitely 
and noticeably prolonged. Likewise 
the danger of fermentation is de- 
creased because the higher osmotic 
pressures of dextrose solutions dis- 
courage bacterial growth. 

The various effects of dextrose on 
texture, flavor, color and keeping- 
quality entitle it to serious consid- 
eration as a possible solution to 
many of the problems of the indi- 
vidual manufacturer of marshmal- 
lows. Even its limited use to date 
has certainly resulted in products 
worthy to uphold the reputation of 
the marshmallow as the queen of 
confections. 


Charles F. Bunte 


CHARLES F. BUNTE, vice-president, 
Bunte Brothers, Chicago, passed away on 
February 16th at the Mayo Brothers 
Hospital, in Rochester, Minnesota, after 
undergoing a major operation. 

For years Mr. Charles F. Bunte has 
been a prominent figure in all gatherings 
of the different candy associations, and 
there was always a cheerful greeting and 
a happy smile forthcoming from “Char- 
lie.” Among the members of the indus- 
try he will be greatly missed. 
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oo of Chocolate 
lad By. 


1. Poulain-Mag- 
} nies. Office Interna- 
4 tional des Fabricants 
de Chocolat et dz Ca- 
cao, vol 1, No. 10, p. 
465. 


HE author, who is a French 

chocolate manufacturer, made 
experiments princ cipally with cocoa 
butter, since its behavior when 
heated and cooled is the principal 
factor in the tempering of choco- 
late. His findings may be sum- 
marized in two rules, viz.: (1) there 
is a critical temperature (slightly 
above 96° F.) above which cocoa 
butter momentarily loses its prop- 
erty of contraction on cooling; (2) 
an overheated mass of cocoa butter 
may be restored to its original con- 
dition by cooling it to a tempera- 
ture lower than or equal to the 
solidifying point and then re-heat- 
ing it without exceeding the critical 
temperature (96° F.) 

For satisfactory tempering it is 
necessary to start with cold choco- 
late and then bring it to a temper- 
ature approaching 96° F. without 
ever exceeding this temperature. 
Cocoa butter and chocolate so 
treated and then put into molds 
show an unusual degree of contrac- 
tion after final cooling, thus facili- 


tating removal from the molds and 
producing a polished surface and a 
clean, dry break. The same pro- 
cedure used for tempering will re- 
store to cocoa butter certain physi- 
cal characteristics temporarily lost 
through overheating. Cocoa butter 
fresh from the press regains its true 
melting point only after long stand- 
ing, because it has been overheated. 
The treatment outlined above re- 
stores to such cocoa butter its true 
melting point. 


Forms of Milk Available for 
Food Manufacture 


y F. L. Seymour- 
Jones. Food Indus- 
tries, vol. 2, p. 361. 


HE author gives tables show- 

ing the average composition of 
milk products and the ratios in 
which various forms of condemned 
and dry milk are concentrated. One 
pound of sweetened condensed milk 
is approximately equivalent to 2.33 
Ibs. of fluid milk plus 0.4 Ib. of su- 
gar, and 1 Ib, of evaporated milk 
is equivalent to about 2.25 lb. of 
fluid milk. The standard for sweet- 
ened condensed skim milk was low- 
ered about 2 years ago from a min- 
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imum of 28% milk solids to 24% 
milk solids. However, quotations 
are still made largely on the old 
One Ib. of sweetened con- 
densed skim milk is equivalent on 
the higher solids basis to a little 
more than 3 Ibs. of fluid skim milk 
plus 0.4 Ib. sugar. 

Although government standards 
permit up to 5% moisture in dried 
milk, it is necessary to go well be- 
low this figure if the product is to 
keep. Dried whole milk represents 
an 8 to 1 concentration, dried skim 
milk about 10 or 11 to 1, and dried 
cream about 4 to 1. 


basis. 


Composition of Dried Cali- 
fornia Prunes 


By z.. Gale and W. 
V. Cruess. Fruit Prod- 
ucts Journal, vol. 10, 


RUNES are shown to be a good 

source of the important min- 
eral elements, potassium, sodium, 
calcium and magnesium, but are less 
rich in sugar than raisins, as the 
latter fruit generally contains above 
65% of total sugar (calculated as 
invert sugar). Prunes are rich im 
pectin, but are not an important 
source of protein. 
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Improvements in the Prepa- 
ration of Cocoa Beans. 


By Dr. Alfred Laes- 


sig. 


N improved machine for wash- 

ing cocoa beans has been de- 
signed, which introduces two new 
functions: (1) an acceleration of 
the oxidation process by means of 
thorough aeration and (2) a pre- 
liminary drying of the beans by 
means of which the final drying 
operation is shortened. — The beans 
are kept in continuous circulation in 
the washer by means of compressed 
air. By this more thorough wash- 
ing the beans are freed from adher- 
ing material and have their pores 
opened, thus permitting the free 
penetration of oxygen and en- 
hancing their flavor and aroma. 


The washed, aerated and _ pre- 
dried cocoa beans are then dried in 
a stream of warm air at controlled 
temperature, humidity and volume, 
using the same principle that has 
been used for many years in the 
drying of grain. Drying in this way 
is claimed to preserve enzymes that 
are responsible for aroma. The 
washing is also stated to permit 


easier separation of the shell fronr 


the nib in the cracking and winnow- 
ing machines. It is claimed that im- 
provement in the quality of cocoa 
beans has been realized by this proc- 
ess in large scale manufacture. Ac- 
cording to one of the largest choco- 
late concerns which has adopted this 
system, it was possible to adapt 
their formulas to cheaper grades of 
beans and yet, without any increase 
in working costs, to turn out im- 
proved products. 


Method of Measuring the 
Consistency of Jellies 


The Fruit Products 
Journal, vol. 10, p. 


DESCRIPTION is given of 
{“) the Liiers pectinometer, an 
instrument which can be used for 
measuring the strength of jellies 


made from pectin, gelatine or agar. 
A tearing mechanism acts on the 
jelly and the pressure applied is in- 
creased gradually by adding shot to 
a small pan connected with the tear- 
ing mechanism by means of pulleys 
A dial hand indicates when the 
point is reached at which the tear- 
ing mechanism is being forced 
through the jelly. In this way the 
consistency and strength of jellies 
(including candy jellies) can be 
measured with greater accuracy 
than by ordinary observation, thus 
making it easier to obtain greater 
uniformity in quality. 


wees By Marcel Pichard. 
My O f fic International 

des Fabricants de 

Chocolat et de Cacao, 

vol. 1, No. 10, p. 459. 


Be temper chocolate is to bring 
it to such a condition that the 
cocoa butter which it contains is not 
over-melted. Overmelting is avoid- 
ed by: (1) adding to the chocolate, 
previously brought to approximately 
the melting point of cocoa butter, 
a suitable quantity of solidified co- 
coa butter; (2) distributing this 
solidified fat uniformly throughout 
the chocolate by suitable mixing; 
(3) keeping the mixture at 91.4° 
F. for some time before molding. 


Differentiation of Pressed 
and Extracted Cocoa 
Butters 


WUT Annales des Falsi- 

Nh ) fication, No. 254, p. 
1104; Office Interna- 
{tional des Fabricants 
de Chocolat et de Ca- 
cao, vol 1, No. 8, p. 
367. 


DDITION of fuming hydro- 

chloric acid to cocoa butter 
dissolved in chloroform produces a 
green color (except with twice-re- 
fined cocoa fat). This color turns 
to yellowish brown after addition 
of nitric acid (specific gravity, 
1.42) and heating. This color reac- 
tion is obtained with extracted co- 
coa butter, but not with pressed 
cocoa butter. The same characteris- 
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tic color reactions can also be ob- 
tained with concentrated sulfuric 
acid. 


The German Chocolate 
Industry 


By Dr. Alfred Laes- 
sig. Food Manufac- 
ture, vol, 6, p. 223. 


ERMANY is the most impor- 

tant cocoa and chocolate pro- 
ducing country in Europe. This in- 
dustry comprises at present 180 fac- 
tories using cocoa beans as raw ma- 
terial. In 1924 the number of 307, 
a large proportion of which were 
concerns that had sprung up in the 
period of overproduction. The ex- 
port of cocoa and chocolate prod- 
ucts from Germany is not exten- 
sive, due to the loss of German col- 
onies and the high tariffs of other 
countries. The imports of choco- 
late and cocoa products are also in- 
significant and the imports of Swiss 
chocolate, particularly, have fallen 
off greatly in recent years. 


Powdered and Dried 
Coconut 


Food Manufacture, 
vol. 6, p. 137. 


a pre interesting examples are 


given of products obtained 
from a spray dryer having a Niro 
atomizer. Several products con- 
taining vitamin have been dried in 
an atmosphere of carbon dioxide 
gas. Fresh coconut can be atom- 
ized and dried to a powder which 
can be shipped without decomposi- 
tion of the fat. Almost all foods 
can be obtained by spray drying in 
the form of dry powders which will 
keep, but the auto-oxidation in- 
duced by a small percentage of 
moisture is capable of spoiling the 
products later on unless they are 
sufficiently protected from absorp- 
tion of moisture. (The availability 
of finely powdered, dried coconut 
would open up some interesting 
possibilities for new coconut can- 
dies.—Editor. ) 





Suggested Steps 
To the Manufacturer Faced With Possibility of 


Making a Package Change 


Based on a Study of 1000 Drug Store Packages 
Made in the St. Louis Drug Store Survey 


By WROE ALDERSON and B. B. AIKEN 


Merchandising Research Department, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


An Address Before the Second Packaging Conference 


NE thousand drug store 

packages were analyzed 

as a part of the National 
Drug Store Survey now being con- 
ducted in St. Louis by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in cooperation 
with more than thirty of the leading 
trade associations of the drug and 
allied fields in an effort to be of 
some practical assistance to those 
concerned with packaging. In an- 
alyzing the packages, features of 
each package were considered from 
the standpoint of merchandising re- 
quirements; suggestions which ap- 
pear here are based on the complete 
analysis which will be published 
shortly. 

The plan of presenting the mate- 
rial is that of following through a 
series of eight steps which might 
be suggested to a manufacturer 
faced with the problem of making 
a package change. 


The Decision to Make a Package 
Change 


Most manufacturers are probably 
aware of the inherent advantages of 
package change; also, many are be- 
ginning to capitalize on them. Pic- 
ture, though, the state of mind of 
the manufacturer seeking package 
modernization. He is faced with 
obstacles within his own organiza- 
tion—die-hards whose lease on life 
seems renewable at will. He is be- 
wildered by the variety of, and it 
seems to him, opposing points of 
view among package specialists, de- 
signers, colorists, etc. .. . 

Your manufacturer is aware of 
the developments in the packaging 
field. He realizes that packages are 
now considered as merchandising 
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66 HE manufacturer is aware 

Sa the developments in the 
packaging field,” said these De- 
partment of Commerce officials in 
the accompanying study based on 
the analysis of 1,000 packages, 
from the standpoint of merchandis- 
ing requirements, in the St. Louis 
Drug Store Survey. “The manu- 
facturer realizes that packages are 
now regarded as merchandising 
devices,” they said, “and that 
while the protective features are 
still desirable, it is necessary to 
adda distinctiveness that was lack- 
ing in the earlier days of packaged 
merchandise.” 


—— —— 


devices and that while the protective 
features are still desirable it is nec- 
essary to add a distinctiveness that 
was lacking in the earlier days of 
packaged merchandise. Early pio- 
neers in the field of packaging had 
but little to guide them; packages 
were, for the most part, developed 
from the viewpoint of the manufac- 
turer’s production department; the 
merchandising elements were disre- 
garded to a very considerable extent 
Even today there is a body of opin- 
ion which indicates that the older 
ideas of packaging have not com- 
pletely disappeared. 

The uncertainty which the manu- 
facturer faces might be cleared up 
to a very considerable extent by fol- 
lowing a procedure similar to the 
one outlined below. The central 
idea is to start with a clean slaie, 
as if a new product were being in- 
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troduced for the first time, and not 
merely as though modifications were 
to be made in an existing package. 
It would seem that in this way all 
important considerations could be 
taken into account. 


Determination of Package 
Quantities 


.. . The determination of size of - 


contents in practice usually means 
the selection of a range of sizes a 
one way to meet variation in co 
sumer requirements. On new prot- 
ucts several sizes may be offered for 
a test; later it will be found possible 
to drop, say, half the sizes. How- 
ever, the basis of size determination 
cannot be fully settled without coa- 
sidering two related matters, name- 
ly, the list price and the external 
measurements of the package. While 
the price line is important in some 
phases of merchandising the fre 
quency of price cutting has pre 
vented true price lines from becom- 
ing definitely established although 
there is a trend in that direction 
List prices printed on packages ate 
an endeavor in this direction. 
From the entire analysis of siz 
determination it is apparent that e 
ternal dimensions of the package are 
most significant, list price of se 
ondary importance, while the sized 
contents has the least weight of all. 
Some suggestions with regard to the 
process of size determination may 
be hazarded on the basis of the data 
in hand; this does not purport 
be an ideal process, however. 
First, decide what impressions 0 
suggestions it is desired to convey 
to the consumer on the basis of & 
ternal dimensions. Second, considet 
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THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


whether to make the package of the 
same size or of a different size as 
the leader in the field ; remembering 
always that the consumer has reg- 
istered approval of this size by actu- 
ally purchasing the leading product. 
Third, if it is desired to diverge 
from the typical it appears that the 
divergence can more safely be up- 
ward on the small packages and 
downward on the large ones. 


Selection of the Essential 
Container 


Determining factors which estab- 
lish the basis for selecting an essen- 
tial container may be summarized as 
follows and assigned an importance 
in line with rank in this list. First, 
physical nature of the product ; sec- 
ond, method of application; third, 
production economy. The materiais 
used in packaging are, on the whoie, 
well established. . . 


Selection of Protective 
Wrappers 


The determining factors for the 
protective wrappers are not so much 
the physical nature of the product 
as the character of the essential con- 
tainer. The two dominant situa- 
tions as to protective wrappers is 
to have no wrapper at all, or to make 
use of the paper carton, or such 
typical protective wrappers as paper, 


wax paper, tissue paper, glassine and 


transparent cellulose. . . . 


Selection of the Name 


While the manufacturer who is 
merely changing his package will not 
ordinarily be changing the name of 
the product, at the same time some 
considerations concerning the prob- 
lems of selecting a name for the 
product are pertinent to the prob- 
lem of package modernization. The 
selection of the name, if the manu- 
facturer expects to register it as a 
trade-mark, is hedged about by 
many legal restrictions. Most pack- 
ages merchandised through drug 
stores bear names which are pro- 
tected by trade-mark registration ; a 
manufacturer’s trade-mark, how- 
ever, may be a symbol or device 
rather than the product name itself. 
In the 1,000 packages studied the 
name was trade-marked in 800 in- 
stances. Conformation with patent 
law and regulations is, therefore, 
important as to type of names which 
can be used. . . . 


Printed Matter On the Package 
It may be said that the general 


HE central idea in making a 

package change is to start with 
a clean slate, as if a new product 
were being introduced for the 
first time, and not merely as 
though modifications were to be 
made in an existing package, ac- 
cording to suggestions by Mr. 
Alderson and Mr. Aiken. 


Ne 


tendency in the composition and 
wording of printed material in the 
package is the same as that exhib- 
ited on show cards. The name and 
a single suggestive phrase or slogan 
appears to be used to a greater ex- 
tent than ever before. . When 
the consumer views the package he 
is likely to give it only a single 
glance. . . . The important thing is 
for the package to identify itself in- 
stantly with the advertising of the 
product which the consumer may 
have read. ... 

The printed message on the pack- 
age includes such varied elements as 
the product name, statements as to 
the amount of the contents, or a sug- 
gested list price, description of the 
product, its merits, and directions 
for use. . . . Normally the name of 
the product is featured more prom- 
inently than any other item on the 
package. . . . Three important fac- 
tors condition the solution of this 
problem ; number of letters ; style or 
manner of setting up; distance from 
which it will be typically seen when 
on display in the drug store. This 
distance may be assumed to be nor- 
mally ten feet. 

The full designation of the prod- 
uct consists of the name of the prod- 
uct; the name of the manufacturer, 
and the trade-mark. The tendency 
is to feature the name of the prod- 
uct and the trade-mark more than 
once. The name of the manufac- 
turer is featured to a lesser de- 
gree. ... 

There are other minor items of 
printed matter appearing on the 
package which do not consume much 
space. There are, for example, size 
designation, list price, other prod- 
ucts. Size designation is affected 
by legal requirements. Price desig- 
nations seem to be controlled by 
merchandising considerations. 
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Color and Decorative Pattern 


Color and decorative pattern is the 
most difficult of all phases in a pack- 
age change program. Size of con- 
tents, selection of an essential con- 
tainer, protective wrapping, and 
trade name and the layout of the 
printed matter can all be referred 
to fairly rigid determining factors. 
The determination of color and dec- 
orative pattern, however, involves 
artistic creation as well as logical 
reasoning. For this reason it is sug- 
gested that questions of color and 
decorative pattern be left until all 
other features of package design 
have been determined so that the 
application of color and decorative 
pattern may be worked out from the 
first with the limitations in mind 
which these other features impose. 

There seems to be a definite color 
preference, at least as to base color, 
in some of the commodity groups 
covered by the survey. White is the 
base color most frequently used in 
33 out of the 46 groups; a reflec- 
tion of economy factors probably. 
On such packages the really char- 
acteristic color note is in the trim 
colors rather than the base. 

The first consideration in selecting 
a color scheme is that it be harmon- 
ious and attractive in character. A 
criticism of color schemes now in 
use is the lack of taking advantage 
to the fullest of colors and color 
combinations for merchandising ap- 
peal and distinctiveness in packag- 
ing. 

One of the most important trends 
in the whole field of fine and applied 
arts in recent years has been known 
as functionalism. In art it may be 
defined as that point of view which 
asserts that color and decorative pat- 
tern should grow directly out of the 
purpose to be served by the object 
to be decorated and should be in ac- 
cordance with the inherent qualities 
of the material of which it is made. 
The function of the package for 
drug store products is usually a sim- 
ple one—to enclose economically the 
space which is to contain the prod- 
uct, and to protect the product. 

Decorative pattern may be de- 
fined as the set of lines or masses 
laid upon the surface of the package 
for decorative effect ; the decorative 
design of the package reduced to 
black and white ; it should be simple, 
convergent and consistent ; simplicity 
is demanded by the function of the 
package; ornateness detracts from 
important features and renders the 
name of the product or other identi- 





fying words difficult to read. Al- 
though there is a trend toward the 
simple, care must be used to avoid 
new complications; the use of sim- 
ple patches of color separated by 
angular lines does not necessarily 
mean that the principle of converg- 
ing lines has been followed. 

Decorative pattern should be con- 
sistent with materials, the character 
of the color scheme and the general 
simplicity of the package decoration 
—silhouettes, for example, now 
often displace portraits so long used 
on many packages. 

The sources for decorative pat- 
terns for use on packages are as 
broad as the general sources of art 
for whatever purpose. The 1,000 
packages surveyed were analyzed 
from the standpoint of the character 
of the pictures, emblems or por- 
traits. Many of the packages sur- 
veyed were designed many years ago 
before modern merchandising psy- 
chology had developed. 

The considerations of the use of 
the colors on the packages covered 
by the survey have been divided into 
hase colors, trim colors, and print- 
ing colors. 

Despite the considerable variety in 
number of colors used the survey 
shows the typical package to be 
made up of one base color and two 
other colors being involved in trim 
and printing ; in some instances trim 
and print would be in separate col- 
ors while in others there might be 
two trim colors, one of which was 
repeated in printing. 


Testing the Drug Store Package 


Consumer tests undertaken have 
followed a variety of procedures. A 
typical procedure seems to be for 
a lithographer or advertising agency 
to call in a number of employes and 
ascertain their reactions to the pack- 
age; undoubtedly valuable hints 
have been obtained in this way. 

When the fully completed package 
has been created nothing less than 
a test under actual selling conditions 
should be considered as conclusive 
as to its value. Laboratory condi- 
tions can never include all of the 
conditions under which it will be 
actually sold, although the labora- 
tory tests, as remarked above, are 
extremely important. A selling test 
in actual retail outlets may fre- 
quently reveal some fatal defect no 
matter how carefully the whole pro- 
grams may have been developed. 

It should be relatively easy to ar- 
range for selling tests. Tests should 
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be carefully controlled so that the 
proper interpretations of results may 
be had. Tests should be made in 
several different types of markets 
and sales records kept for control 
stores in similar areas. Compara- 
tive sales tests of this sort on old 
and new packages of the same prod- 
ucts are being undertaken in con- 
nection with the National Drug 
Store Survey and will be reported 
in subsequent publications. 


Successful Package Moderniza- 
tion 

Making a change in an outmoded 
package has been described by one 
packaging expert as being the most 
beneficial single marketing operation 
possible, other than the improvement 
of the quality of the product or the 
lowering of the price to the con- 
sumer. In the final report on the 
survey of 1,000 drug store packages 
we will include twenty-five instances 
of successful package changes—all 
made within the past two years. 
Some of these are briefly outlined 
here : 

. Simplification of the contain- 
ers, in one instance, made for econ- 
omy in packaging plus economy in 
product cost; newly designed pack- 
ages were successfully promoted to 
take advantage of the simplification 
program. 

A package placed in a section of 
a market not previously served by 
one manufacturer proved a slow 
seller due to lack of display value in 
the newer surroundings. Slight 
changes in the design of the package 
corrected this. Another manufsc- 
turer shifting his selling activities to 
a firm of special representatives ob- 
jected to modernizing the package : 
however, insistence on the part of 
the new representatives finally re- 
sulted in a complete restyling of 
the package and the elimination of 
the outer paper carton, with the re- 
sult that sales immediately took an 
upward trend. 

Another package change was made 
with the executives of the concern 
fearful that there would be a loss 
of old customers. The new package 
was accepted by the old and by ac- 
tual check none were found to have 
refused the new package; increased 
sales evidenced that new customers 
had also been obtained. . . 

Because of the need of a new ad- 
vertising appeal, one manufacturer 
redesigned his packages and made 
changes in his method of packing. 
Results have been entirely satisfac- 
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tory—the new appeal and the new 
packages have proven excellenp 
agencies in increasing sales volume 
in a more or less stagnant market 
Another manufacturer, although 
making no change in his package 
adopted a protective covering to stop 
petty pilfering of the package com 
tents; results were that in additiog 
to putting a stop to the pilfering the 
new protective covering offered bet 
ter display values. ; 

Another manufacturer whose 
products were distributed largely 
through the grocery trades made 
simple design changes in his pack. 
ages in order to secure better dis- 
plays in drug stores; it resulted as 
he wished, not only in the drug 
stores but in groceries as well and 
since the changes have been made 
there has been noticed some increase 
in sales although the market offers 
tremendous competition. 

Willingness to move quickly is im- 
portant and is evidenced in the ex- 
perience of one manufacturer who 
saw his package outmoded only a 
short time after it was placed on the 
market; adoption of the newer de 
velopment was made without hesi- 
tation and sales have been more sat- 
isfactory than with the former 
package. 


Candy Production Club of 
Chicago Stages The- 
ater Party 


The Candy Production Club of Ch- 
cago held its annual social occasion for 
the members and their ladies in the form 
of a theater party, Monday evening, 
March 7, followed by a buffet supper at 
the Hotel Sherman. Everyone enjoyeda 
splendid time, and due to the success of 
the get-together another affair of a dit- 
ferent na‘ure is being planned for a later 
date. 

Committee in charge were Paul Sen 
rad, chairman of entertainment committee 
and vice-president of the club; F. # 
Streit, secretary, and Bob Thurber, 
treasurer. 


. *,* . 
The Premium Exposition 
Chicago 
The Second Annual National Premium 
Users’ Exposition and Convention will be 
held at the Hotel Sherman, Chicagg, 
April 11-15. The entire mezzanine floor 
will be devoted to the exhibits, compris 
ing offerings for premium use. Increased 
emphasis is being placed on the use of 
articles of standard merchandise. ; 
The exposition and convention is being 
held under the auspices ot the Manufat 
turers’ “Merchandise Advertising” Asst 
ciation, the national organization of 
country’s premium users. 
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A New Four-in-One Marsh- 
mallow Package 


HE Angelus-Campfire Company, 

makers of Campfire and Angelus 
marshmallows, have just introduced a 
novel idea in, their new, one-pound “Econ- 
omy Package.” This is really four pack- 
ages in one. Inside of the one-pound 
“Economy Package” are to be found four 
pack-ettes, individually wrapped and 
sealed in moisture and airproof wax pa- 
per. Each pack-ette contains 16 marsh- 


mallows which investigation has shown 
to be the number required in the average 
recipe for home use. The individual pack- 
ettes are opened and used as required, 
leaving the remaining ones to be put away 
on a pantry shelf completely protected 
and preserved in a fresh and tender con- 
dition for many weeks. 

The new package affords the convenience 
of a constant supply of fresh marsh- 
mallows available at all times for the 
house-wives’ immediate needs. This 
unique package should result in an in- 
creased and more frequent use of this 
staple food product in every day dishes. 
The “Economy Package” has an attrac- 
tive outside wrapper, making it especially 
suitable for shelf or counter display. It 
has excellent merchandising possibilities 
as the central item in displays of grouped 
products for ordinary or party dishes. 





A New Type of Candy Bag 


HE R. M. Haan Candy Company, 

Inc.. of New York, has _ recently 
brought out a new type of candy bag. It 
is made of a double thickness of crepe 
paper, the outer layer designed crepe. 
the inner layer of plain white crepe 
paper combining to produce a_ pleas- 
ing two-tone effect. As shown in the il- 
lustration, the top edges of the two sheets 
are rolled together and fluted. A draw- 
string running between a strip of ribbon 
sewed an inch or so below the top of 
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What’s New} 


the bag furnishes the means of closure, 
A square cardboard bottom covered with 
crepe paper affords a flat base at the 
same time giving form to the package, 

\ variation of this type of bag was 
seen recently which presents even more 
attractive possibilities for the candy man- 
ufacturer who desires a wider range and 
variety of colorful effects in his package 
than heretofore possible with the plain 
transparent cellulose bag. This bag, an 
imported creation, was a combination of 
crepe paper and transparent cellulose. 
Just visualize, if you can, the bag illus- 
trated below with the upper half of crepe 
paper, pulled together with a drawstring, 
and the lower half of transparent cellu- 
lose. The bag observed was made of co- 
coa brown crepe paper and amber colored 
transparent cellulose, tied with a thin silk 
cord which matched the brown of the 
package. Not only was the two-tone ef- 
fect extremely attractive, but the pack- 
age was quite practical and afforded the 
visibility of contents which is now s0 
much desired. 

When it “arrives” this new combination 
crepe paper-cellulose bag should lend 
added impetus to the sale of confections 
for which it is best adapted. 


Scientific Expedition to In- 
clude Studies in Pack- 
aging Materials 


R. Herbert Spencer Dickey’s Andes- 

Amazon expedition which embarked 
from New York a few days ago for a 
four months’ trip of exploration over the 
mountains and through the tripical jun- 
gles of South America, will combine an 
important commercial study with its pri- 
mary purpose of archeological and other 
scientific invsetigation. In addition to his 
search for evidences of pre-historic civi- 
lizations, Dr. Dickey will test new paper- 
board packaging materials developed by 
the Robert Gair Company in which a con- 
siderable portion of his stock of supplies 
has been packed. 

The moisture resisting, insulating and 
strength or toughness qualities of these 
recently developed corrugated and solid 
fiber paperboards will be studied partic 
ularly, and it is expected that the tests 
will be especially exhaustive since Dr. 
Dickey’s journey will take him into the 
highest and driest altitudes as well as the 
hottest and most humid jungles-and will 
cover all types of transportation includ- 
ing steamship, railroad, mule pack train 
and negative carriers. 
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\fter a sea voyage of several thousand 
miles, Dr. Dickey’s first stop is Guayaquil, 
Ecuador. Then he plans to go by train 
to Riobamba, Quito and Ambato. From 
Ambato, the party will go down the east- 
ern slope of the Andes by mule train and 
across the Amazon jungle to the Napo 
River. Here Dr. Dickey plans to em- 
bark his party in canoes for the 1,000 
mile trip down to the Amazon, taking an 
\mazon River steamer from Iquitos for 
the 2,000 mile voyage to the mouth of 
that stream at Para, Brazil. 

A considerable stock of food and other 
staples was taken by Dr. Dickey and these 
supplies were packed in double wall cor- 
rugated and solid fiber shipping cases. 
The paperboards of which the cases are 
made have a film of odorless asphalt im- 
bedded between the liners which makes 
them unusually moisture resisting and 
they are especially sturdy. Some of the 
folding cartons contained in the shipping 
case also made of asphalt liner boxboard. 

In packing the supplies an effort was 
made to include products which depend 
for their keeping qualities on the exclu- 
sion of moisture from the package, such 
as crackers and cocoa, as well as those 
which should retain their moisture con- 
tent. Among the items included are: Su- 
gar, candy, dry milk, eggs, dried peas and 
beans, noodles, pancake flour, cereals, rice 
and lentils. 

The expedition is expected to return to 
New York about July Ist. 


“Today and Yesterday,” New 
du Pont Radio Program 
HE first of a new series of Friday 
night broadcasts sponsored by the Du 

Pont Company, manufacturers of Cello- 

phane, featuring current events and par- 

allel historic episodes in the history of 
the United States, made its initial appear- 
ance over the Columbia Broadcasting 

Chain and allied stations on the evening 

of March 4th. The new program is called 

“Today and Yesterday.” 

With a musical setting comprising a 25- 
piece orchestra under the direction of Don 
Vorhees, assisted by stars and artists of 
experience and attainment, it is expected 
that these programs will be one of the 
most interesting on the air. Research 
men and historians have been engaged 
to write the text for the historic presenta- 
tions so that these will be as accurate 
as they can possibly be made. In portray- 
ing the various episodes, a group of com- 
petent actors will re-enact dramatically, 
the highlights of the historic events to be 
featured. 


Candy Plays an Important 
Role in Hotel’s Pub- 
licity Campaign 


PUBLICITY campaign built around 

a rich appearing, modernistic and col- 
orfully designed pound box of candy is 
amply justifying itself according to Otto 
K. Eitel, General Manager of the New 
Bismarck Hotel in Chicago. The box, 
octagonal in shape, contains three layers 
of assorted cholocolates and is packed 
with 75 pieces of about 20 different varie- 


ties. It makes a splendid gift box and 
the management has found that the aver- 
age guest is primarily interested in pur- 
chasing it for gift purposes. In this man- 
ner the Bismarck packages are given 
widespread distribution due to the fact 
that the guests of the hotel take them 
back to their homes in all parts of the 
country. In this way they are affording 
the hotel the very widest publicity in a 
dignified way. 

The plan has been so very successful 
that the income from it has not only made 
it self-supporting but has left a reason- 
able profit besides. 


Members of the Dickey Andes-Amazon Expedition and some 
of the gockages which will be tested. From left to right: W. 


Bruce 


acNamee, writer; James Glenn Childers, archeologist; 


Dr. Dickey, and Agnew Fischer, photographer. 
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ssentials in Effective Packaging 


Featured in Second Packaging, Packing and 
Shipping Conference, Clinic and Exposition 


Held in Chicago, March 7-12 


SSENTIALS of profit- 

able packaging—and the 

many problems in pro- 

duction, designing, and 

merchandising related to 
the effective package of today were 
discussed by some of the country’s 
authorities in the Second Packag- 
ing, Packing and Shipping Confer- 
ence, Clinic and Exposition at the 
Palmer House, Chicago, March 7 
to 12. 

The packaging show—an educa- 
tional opportunity for thousands 
who attended—included exhibits of 
every important type of package, 
materials, and packaging machinery. 
Among them, candy packages and 
packaging equipment figured promi- 
nently. New materials, combination 
and methods, as well as new designs, 
were featured at the exposition. The 
exhibits indicate that the trend in 
modern packaging is toward effec- 
tive appearance in packages that will 
sell themselves and that combine 
economy with sufficient protection. 

The week’s program included 
morning and afternoon conferences 


PECIAL effort was made 

this year by the staff of The 
MANUFACTURING CON FE C- 
TIONER thoroughly to cover the 
Packaging Conference and E.x- 
position so that we might pass 
on to you the substance of the 
many constructive addresses and 
aid you in keeping abreast of 
current accomplishments in 
modern packaging. 

Interest among candy manu- 
facturers in packaging is indi- 
cated not only by those of the 
industry who attended the show, 
but also by the voluminous re- 
quests for packaging articles in 
this publication revealed in our 
questionnaires recently filled out 
and returned by our readers. lVe 
are therefore happy to include 
this and other packaging fea- 
tures in the present issue. Fur- 
ther discussions will be offered 
in the coming months. 

—Tue Ebpiror. 


ee 


provement were offered. Absolute 
frankness prevailed and everyone 
was outspoken in giving both favor- 
able and unfavorable reactions to the 
different points about each package, 
The sessions certainly were alive 
with ideas. Among those discussed 
were a number of items submitted 
by a well-known candy manufac- 
turer. 

It was apparent that confection- 
ery manufacturers are becoming in- 
creasingly interested in effective 
packaging, for some of the indus- 
try’s prominent figures attenced the 
show. Among them were: John L. 
Clarke and Mr. McLean of New 
England Confectionery Co.; F. A, 
Bunte, H. Oblander, and C. Price 
of Bunte Brothers; Fred \V. Amend 
of Fred W. Amend Co.; Will Reed 
of the Reed Candy Co.; Mr. Olm 
stead and other officials of the Rob- 
ert A. Johnston Co.; Alfred Shot- 
well, Shotwell Mfg. Co. ; George H. 
Williamson and Burton Harrington 
of Williamson Candy Co. ; Mr. Cas- 
sell of Thinshell Candy Co.; Mr. 
Allen of Kimball Candy Co.; Mr. 
De Met of De Met’s. 


was in charge of the Packaging Con- 
ference, Exposition and _ Clinic. 
(). D. Reich, vice-president, Dexter 
Folder Co., was the association vice- 
president in charge of the Job Or- 
der Production Division. 


and clinics on packaging, packing 
and shipping technique and was held 
under the auspices of the American 
Management Association. The meet- 
ings, covering a wide range of vital- 
ly interesting subjects, were divided 


Economy, appearance, and pro- 
tection, these three essentials of 
profitable packaging formed the 
basis of most of the conference dis- 
cussions. While space does not per- 


into conferences according to the 
following schedule: 

Packaging Conference and Clinic 
— Monday and Tuesday ; Consumer 
Marketing Conference, the Machine 
Age and Its Relation to Marketing 
—Wednesday; Packing and Ship- 
ping conference — Thursday; Job 
Order Production Conference—Fri- 
day ; Packing and Shipping Confer- 
ence—Saturday morning ; A Review 
and Summary of the Conference, 
Clinic and. Exposition, Stressing the 
Essentials 6f Profitable Packaging 

Saturday noon luncheon. 

Irwin D. Wolf, secretary, Kauf- 
mann Department Stores, Inc., a 
vice-president of the Association, 


Participating in the conferences 
were packaging designers and engi- 
neers, manufacturers of packing and 
shipping materials and mechanical 
equipment, as well as package 
users and merchandising authorities. 
Many of these gave addresses, re- 
ferred to below, while others took 
part in the open discussions of the 
Clinic. 

The Clinic which was held Mon- 
day and Tuesday afternoons was 
one of the outstanding features of 
the program. Mr. Wolf presided. 
Here packages were presented by 
various manufacturers for open 
criticism by the assembled group. 
Many practical suggestions for im- 
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mit reproduction of all addresses, 
constructive as they were, we have 
included elsewhere in this issue prac- 
tically the entire paper by Wroe AL 
derson and B. B. Aiken of the De 
partment of Commerce, based on 
their Survey of 1,000 Packages. The 
highlights of many of the other talks 
are presented in the following para 
graphs. 


Packages from the Consumer 
Point of View 


“Packages that have not changed 
their dress for decades are becoming 
as out of place in an up-to-date 
package parade today as are the cos- 
tumes of those past decades in one 
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THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


of our Spring jashion shows,” said 
Katherine Fisher, Director of Good 
Housekeeping Institute at the open- 
ing session ot the Conference. 
“However, to the consumer the well- 
dressed package is not only attrac- 
tive and up-to-date in design and 
color,” said Miss Fisher, “it is a 
package that adequately protects the 
contents and makes them easily ac- 
cessible. It very clearly reveals the 
nature of the contents to the pur- 
chaser and if necessary gives clear 
directions as to their use.” 


Factory Prepacking for Retail 
Distribution 


George H. Williamson, president 
of the General Candy Corporation, 
presided over the Packing and Ship- 
ping Conference on I hursday. Fae- 
tory prepacking is growing in favor 
among manufacturers, distributors, 
retailers, and consumers, according 
to C. E. Allen, commercial vice- 
president, Westinghouse Electric 
Mig. Co. Among the reasons for 
the manufacturer’s viewpoint he 
stated, “Through scientific prepack- 
ing he is assured that the product 
will reach the consumer in first-class 
condition. It preserves his identity 
through to the consumer.” From 
the retailers’ angle the advantages 
are: saving of wrapping expense, 
better conditioned merchandise, sav- 
ing of time and space. 


Reducing Costs Through Pack- 
age Design 


One of the first economies of a 
package design program is the op- 
porunity it affords to weed out of 
the line all dead numbers, from the 
standpoint of sales, said Francis 
Chilson, a member of the firm of 
Chilson & Schaedler, consultants in 
package design and production en- 
gineering, in his address. “The sec- 
ond road to economy,” he said, “is 
that of simplification. The next is 
to reduce costs by substitution of 
less expensive packaging materials. 
But the greatest opportunity lies in 
standardization of packaging mate- 
nals,” Mr. Chilson said. 


Designing Containers for Maxi- 
mum Service 

“It is generally agreed that for a 
container to give maximum service 
it must deliver its contents to the 
consumer in a satisfactory manner 
ata minimum of total cost,” as- 
serted C. A. Plaskett, in charge of 
container investigation, Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory, U. S. Department 


of Agriculture. He addressed the 
Packing and Shipping meeting 
Thursday afternoon. “it is false 
economy,” he maintained, “to use a 
stronger or more expensive con- 
tainer than is needed. In other 
words, it should not be expected that 
every unit in every package be de- 
delivered in perfect condition,” he 
maintained. “The best container 
will always be so light that occasion- 
ally a small amount of damage will 
occur.” Less protection is required 
for merchandise shipped by motor 
truck than is required for rail ship- 
ment, Mr. Plaskett said. 

Space does not permit reference 
to the talks on production manage- 
ment in Friday’s sessions. 


The Essentials of Profitable Pack- 
aging—A Review and Sum- 
mary of the Conference 
and Clinic 


A seminar on the “Essentials of 
Profitable Packaging” by represen- 
tatives of package manufacturers 
and exhibitors featured the luncheon 
and closing session Saturday noon. 
Many suggestions and constructive 
criticisms of packaging technique 
were made by the speakers, includ- 
ing a proposal for the establishment 
of a Packaging Institute in which 
would be represented the leading au- 
thorities on each of the parts of 
packaging. Speakers made the fol- 
lowing comments in part: 

“The various processes in produc- 
tion of packages are: 1. Design. 2. 
Materials used in making packages. 
3. Methods of equipment of and for 
the manufacture of packages. 4. 
The packing and shipping of pack- 


ages. 5. Merchandising,” said M. 
Demarest, Mgr., Protectoid Sales 
Dept., Celluloid Corp. N. Y. C. 

“The essentials in profitable pack- 
aging may be summed up in three 
words, ‘Economy, Appearance, and 
Protection.’ No one of these three 
elements should be emphasized to 
the exclusion of the others,” de- 
clared Roger L. Putnam, president, 
Package Machinery Co. 

Morris M. Einson, president, Ein- 
son-Freeman Co., gave a demonstra- 
tion of various types of effective 
display containers in his talk. 

“Under today’s most strenuous 
selling conditions, more attention 
must be given to a package’s ‘sug- 
gestion power.’ This is its ability to 
bring added sales through sugges- 
tion on impulse,” explained L. B. 
Steele, Asst. Director of Sales, Du 
Pont Cellophane Co., Inc. Design 
of new packages must be considered 
in connection with their position 
alongside other products on the 
counter—Will they attract atten- 
tion? Will they stand out? Will 
they suggest a purchase? 


“Linit” Wins Package Award 


More than 400 packages were en- 
tered in the contest for the Wolf 
package award. “Linit,” a prepa- 
ration for the bath, manufactured 
by the Corn Products Refining Co., 
won the trophy for “the best pack- 
age developed and placed on the 
market.” Eleven honorary awards 
were also made for different classes 
of packages. None were in the 
candy field. Here is an opportunity 
for candy manufacturers for next 
year. 








A section of the exhibits in the Packaging and Packing Exposition held at the 
Palmer House, Chicago, the week of March 7 to 12 
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The Candy Clinic 


up at random. 


This series of frank criticisms on well-known, 
practical “prescriptions” 


is conducted by one of the 
the candy industry. Each month a number of samples of representative candies 
This month it is small packages ; 
moulded goods and chocolate bars. 


most experienced superintendents in 


are picked 


next month it will be Easter packages 


Each sample represents a bona-fide purchase in the 
retail market, so that any one of these samples may be yours. 


branded candies, together with ihe 
of our clinical expert, are exclusive features of the M. C. 


Small Packages 


Code 3A 32 


Chocolate Coated Creams—2 ozs. 
—se 

(Purchased in a railroad depot in Bos- 
ton, Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Four 
pieces in a boat; wrapper of printed 
transparent cellulose. 

Chocolate Coating: Bittersweet. 

Color: Good. 

Gloss: Good. 

Strings: None. 

Taste: Good. 

Center— 

Texture of Cream: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Remarks: This is a good eating piece 


Code 3B 32 


Chocolate Sponge—4°*, ozs.—25c 

(Purchased in a drug store in Boston, 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: Full telescope with transparent 
cellulose window. Colors, yellow and 
brown. Attractive. 

Chocolate Coating: Milk. 

Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Fair. 
Taste: Good. 

Center: Molasses Sponge. 
Texture: Good. 

__ Taste: Fair. 

Remarks: This is a good eating sponge, 
but molasses is not strong enough. 


Code 3C 32 
Toffee—214 ozs.—10c 


(Purchased in a drug store in Boston, 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Very good. 

Texture: Good. 

Color: Good. 


Flavor: Rum and butter; had a slight 
off taste as though a butter flavor 
had been used instead of butter. 

Remarks: This piece is good eating but 
the flavor should be checked up. Sug- 
gest butter, instead of a butter flavor, 


be used. 
Code 3D 32 
Chocolate Bar—1%,% ozs.—ic 

(Purchased in a railroad depot in Bos- 
ton, Mass.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. 

This bar is a coffee chocolate bar. 

Size: Good. 

Taste: Good for a coffee flavor. 

Remarks: This bar has been on the 
market for a long time and the qual- 
ity has remained of the best. 

Code 3E 32 
Maple Sugar Bar—2 ozs.—10c 

(Purchased in a railroad depot in Bos- 
ton, Mass.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good, but small 
for 10c. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Too hard. 

Flavor: Very good. 

Remarks: This bar is of fine flavor, but 
entirely too hard for good eating. 
Code 3F 32 
Peanut Clusters—2 ozs.—5c 
(Purchased at a newsstand in Boston, 

Mass.) 

Container: Folding tray, printed on 
edges. Contained six peanut clus- 
ters; wrapper of transparent cel- 
lulose. 

Chocolate Coating: Good. 

Peanuts: Well roasted; good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good package of 
peanut clusters and cheap for 5c. No 
name or address appears on the con- 
tainer. This is a serious matter and 
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may cause the company considerabh J 


trouble. 
Code 3G 32 

Butter Crunch Bar—11, ozs.—I 

(Purchased in a drug store in Boston 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Fair. 

Remarks: This piece of crunch i§3 
trifle high at 10c. Butter taste wa 
not strong enough. Nuts were tt 
too small. Suggest a little salt k 
used to bring out the butter flavor, 

Code 3H 32 

Assorted Small Pieces—4 ozs.—2k 

(Purchased in a drug store in New 
York City.) 

Appearance of Package: Fair. 

Box: One-layer, containing 25 cho 
late-coated pieces. 

Chocolate Coating: Dark. 

Color: Good. 
Gless: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Centers— 

Molasses Plantation: Good. 
Orange Cream: Good. 
Maple Cream: Good. 
Lemon Cream: Off taste. 
Raspberry Cream: Good. 
Vanilla Cream: Good. 
Vanilla Caramel: Good. 
Lemon Sponge: Good. 
Nougat: Good. 

Remarks: The assortment of centers® 
not sufficiently varied for this 
goods. Include some nuts, 
creams, more chewy pieces. Sugget 
hard candy piece be left out. 

Code 3I 32 
Caramels—2 ozs.—1l0e 

(Purchased in a drug store in NO 

York City.) 
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Appearance of Package: Good. A col- 
ored, fancy paper bag, tied at top 
with colored cord. A new and novel 
packing for a 10c seller. 

Wrapped Caramels— 

Texture: Good. 
Color: A trifle dark. 
Taste: Fair. 

Remarks: While the package is novel, 
the contents are high priced at 10c. 
The quality of the caramels can be 
improved. 

Code 3J 32 
Chocolate Covered Marshmallows 
—I1'l, ozs.—de 

(Purchased in a drug store in New 
York City.) te 

Appearance of Package: Good; 5 pieces 
in a boat with printed transparent 
cellulose wrapper. 

Chocolate Coating: Poor; had a burnt 
taste. 

Center— —_ 

Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Remarks: Chocolate coating is not up 
to the standard for this priced goods. 

Code 3K 32 
Chocolate Coated Creams—2 ozs. 
—10c 

(Purchased in a drug store in 
York City.) 5 ; 

Appearance of Package: Good; 4 pieces 
cupped on piece of board; wrapper 
of printed transparent cellulose. 

Chocolate Coating: Dark. 

Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Centers— 
Texture: Good. 


New 
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Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This package is high priced 
at 10c. 

Code 3L 32 

Assorted Chocolates—4 ozs.—10c 

(Purchased in a drug store in New 
York City.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. This 
package consists of a gold colored 
open face tray wrapped with printed 
transparent cellulose. Ten pieces as- 
sorted chocolates. 

Chocolate Coating: Dark. 

Color: Good. 

Gloss: Some pieces bloomed. 
Strings: Good. 

Taste: Good for this priced goods. 

Centers— 

Cocoanut Paste: Good. 

Vanilla Marshmallow: Good. 

Raspberry Cream and Jelly: Good. 

Raspberry Cream: Good. 

Butterscotch: Good. 

Vanilla Nut Caramel: Good. 

Chocolate Plain Caramel: Partly 
grained. 

Molasses Cocoanut Paste: Good. 

Apricot Jelly: Good. F 

Nougat: Good. 

Remarks: This is very good quality 
candy at the price of 10c for 4 ozs. 
Code 3M 32 
Chocolate Coated Nougat —1%4 

0zs.—5c 

(Purchased in a railroad 
Boston, Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Two 
chocolate bars wrapped in transpar- 
ent cellulose, silver and gold band. 

Chocolate Coating: Good. 

Center: Peanut nougat. 

Texture: Good. 


depot in 


Flavor: Good. 

Remarks: This is good size and qual- 
ity for 5c. 

Code 3N 32 

Chocolate Coated Bar—114 ozs.— 

5c 

(Purchased at a fruit stand in Boston, 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. Wrapped in 
transparent cellulose with blue and 
white seal. 

This is made up of a marshmallow bar, 
the top of which is covered with co- 
coanut paste and raisins. 

Chocolate Coating: Good. 

Marshmallow: Good. 

Cocoanut: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good 5c bar, size 
and quality considered. 

Code 30 32 
Chocolate Coated Bar—1 oz.—ic 


(Purchased in a candy store in Boston, 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good, but small 
looking. Foii wrapper, band of red 
paper. 

A chocolate-covered 
with pecans. 

Center: A trifle hard. but of good taste. 

Chocolate Coating: Dark; good for a 
5c bar. 

Remarks: This is small looking bar. 
Suggest it be spread out to give it 

larger appearance. 

Code 3P 32 

Chocolate Sponge—17% ozs.—5c 

(Purchased in a candy store in Boston, 
Mass.) 


Appearance of Package: Good size for 
5c package. 


chocolate paste 












































This piece is made up of a molasses 
sponge and peanut butter, dipped in 
sweet chocolate coating. 

Chocolate Coating: Fair. 

Center— 

Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Remarks: All pieces were completely 
bloomed. Where peanut butter is 
used it is impossible to prevent 
bloom unless piece be dipped in milk 
chocolate. 


Code 3Q 32 
Chocolate Sponge—11 ozs.—5e 

(Purchased in a drug store in Boston, 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. Tinfoil wrap- 
per printed in blue and red. 

This is a molasses sponge bar, choco- 
late covered. 

Chocolate Coating: Good. 

Center— 

Texture: Good. 
Sponge: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good eating mo- 

lasses sponge bar. 
Code 3R 32 
Nut Caramels—1', ozs.—ic 

(Purchased in a railroad depot in Bos- 
ton, Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Indi- 
vidually wrapped caramels in printed 
transparent cellulose wrapper. 

Texture: Tough and hard. 

Taste: Fair. 

Remarks: This package has quantity 
but not quality. Suggest a _ better 
grade of caramel be made, reducing 
the weight to compensate. 


Code 3S 32 
Assorted Chocolates—4 ozs.—10c 


(Purchased in a railroad depot in Bos- 
ton, Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Very good. 
One-layer square box, colored in 
blue; wrapper of transparent cellu- 
lose. 

Contents: Ten pieces of chocolates. 

Coating: Sweet chocolate. 

Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Neat. 
Taste: Good. 

Centers— 

Chocolate Caramel: Good. 
Molasses Chip: Good. 

Vanilla Cream: Good. 
Nougat: Good. 

Vanilla Cocoanut Paste: Good. 
Orange Cream: Good. 
Cocoanut Cream: Good. 
Peppermint Cream: Good. 

Assertment: Good. 

Remarks: This box of chocolates is of 
good quality and exceptional value. 
The profit, if any, on this package 
must be very little. It should enjoy 
a long life at the price of 10c. 


Code 3T 32 
Assorted Chocolates—5 ozs.—58c 


(Purchased in a drug store in New 
York City.) 

Appearance of Package: 
small in appearance. 
Box: One-layer, peach colored, with 
name in brown. Transparent cellu- 
lose wrapper. Nice looking package. 

Contains 33 small pieces. 


Good, but 
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Chocolate Coating: Dark. 
Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Centers— 
Almond Nougat: Good. 
Filberts: Good. 
Hard Nougatine: Good. 
Chocolate Caramel: Good. 
Cashew: Not roasted sufficiently. 
Raspberry Cream: Good. 
Vanilla Cream: Good. 
Molasses Chips: Good. 
Ginger: Good. 
Pineapple Glacé: Good. 
Nut Paste: Good. 
Almond Clusters: Good. 
Glacé Cherries: Good. 
Glacé Coated Almonds: Good. 
Remarks: The quality of this candy is 
of the finest, but the box is very 
high priced at 58c for 5 ozs. 


Code 3U 32 
Caramels—1 1Ib.—19c 


(Purchased in Chicago, III.) 

Appearance: Good. 

Contents: Plain vanilla, vanilla marsh- 
mallow, plain chocolate and choco- 
late marshmallow caramels, individ- 
ually wrapped. 

Texture: Completely grained. 

Flavors: Poor; tasted as though made 
from caramel paste that had turned 
rancid. 

Remarks: These caramels were not fit 
to eat. The formula needs checking 
up. 


Code 3V 32 
Caramel Coated Nougat—1', ozs. 


—5e 

(Purchased in Chicago, III.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Piece is made up of a nougat center 
coated in caramel with 8 pecans 
placed on top. Packed in boat with 
transparent cellulose top. 

Center: Good. 

Caramel: Good. 

Pecans: Good. 

Remarks: This is a very good eating 
piece of candy. 

Code 3W 32 
Licorice Candy—1' ozs.—ic 

(Purchased in Chicago, III.) 

Appearance of Package: Fair. 

Contents: Soft licorice pieces. 

Flavor: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good eating lico- 
rice piece. 

Code 3X 32 
Chocolate Peppermints—2', ozs. 
—10c 


(Purchased in a hotel in San Francisco, 
Calif.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Contents: 18 pieces chocolate dipped 
peppermints. 

Coating: Bittersweet. 

Color: Good. 

Gloss: Good. 

Flavor: Good. 

Center— 
Texture: Tough and chewey. 
Flavor: Good. 

Remarks: The center of this piece is not 
made right; it is too tough. Will 
suggest formula if desired. 
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Code 3Y 32 


Assorted Chocolates—2*, ozg— 
10¢ 


(Purchased in Chicago, II.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Contents: Ten pieces of chocolates m 
white board, wrapper of transparoy 
cellulose printed in red and whit 
These chocolates are made on a she} 
machine. 

Chocolate Coating: Dark. 

Color: Good. 

Gloss: Good. 

Moulding: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Centers— 
Cordial Cherry: Good. 
Pineapple Cream: Good. 
Orange Peel and Cream: Good, 
Walnut and Cream: Good. 
Strawberry Cream: Good. 

Remarks: The quality of this candy 
good. Four pieces were broker 
Suggest a more substantial contajp. 
er be used as this type of goods yi 
not stand handling unless wel 
packed. 


Code 3Z 32 
Stick Candy—3 ozs.—10¢ 
(Purchased in Chicago, Ill.) 
Appearance cf Package: Good. Folding 
box, printed in green, white and red 
Assorted Sticks— 
Colors: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Stripes: Good. 
Flavors: Good. 
Remarks: This is a good quality pack 
age of sticks. 
Code 3Aa 32 
Caramel Blocks—15 pieces—Ite 


(Purchased in retail candy store in Sa 
Francisco, Calif.) 

Appearance of Package: Fair; not » 
to standard for this priced package 

This piece is a high cooked caramd 
type of goods, flavored with coffee. 

Texture: Good. 

Color: Good. 

Flavor: Good. 

Remarks: This is a very good cofite 
piece. The container is not up & 
par, however. Suggest a neater look- 
ing container of heavy board 
wrapped in transparent cellulose. 


Code 3Bb 32 
Butterscotch—1' ozs.—ie 


(Purchased in Chicago, IIL.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

This is a hard butterscotch with awa 
paper wrapper, printed in yellow and 
red. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good 5c package 
of butterscotch. 


Code 3Cc 32 
Toffee—114 ozs.—l0c 


(Purchased in Chicago, IIL) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Buttercrunch, with cut peanuts on 10) 
wrapper of transparent cell 
gold and black seal. 

Texture: Good. 

Flavor: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good toffee bi 
high priced at 10c. 
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Code 3Dd 32 
Toffee—2 ozs.—10c 
sarchased in San Francisco, Calif.) 
conc of Package: Fair. Folding 
box, printed in red, white and blue; 
wrapped in transparent cellulose. — 

This is a crunch piece dipped in milk 
chocolate. 

Coating: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Color: Good. 

Flavor: Good. | f ; 

Remarks: This is a fine eating crunch. 
Suggest a better container be used. 

Code 3Ee 32 

Assorted Home Mades—1 1b.—60c 

(Purchased in San Francisco, Calif.) 

Appearance of Package: Fair. 

Box: One-layer, telescope, tan and 
brown printing. : : 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good 

Chocolate Coated Pieces— 

Bittersweet Vanilla Cream: Good. 

Bittersweet Lemon Cream: Good. 

Home-Made Pieces— 

Pecan Nougat Roll: Good. 

Black Walnut Vanilla Fudge: Good. 

Almond Caramel: Good. 

Vanilla Nut Caramel: Good. 

Milk Chocolate Paste: Good. 

Caramel and Vanilla Marshmallow: 
Good. 

Assorted Fudge: Good. 

Nut Nougat: Good. 

Vanilla Marshmallow Caramel: Good. 

Half-Dipped Marshmallow and 
Paste: Good. 

Milk Chocolate Dipped Pieces: Good. 

Cream Brazils: Good. 

Vanilla Cream: Good. 

Vanilla Nougat: Good. 

Remarks: This is one of the finest 
boxes of home-mades examined by 
the Clinic at the price of 60c per 
pound. The candy is of splendid 
quality and well made. Suggest box 


be wrapped in transparent cellulose. © 


Code 3Ff 32 
Chocolate Cigarettes—114 ozs.— 
10c 


(Purchased in a drug store in Boston, 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: Folding type, colored yellow and 
red, with name in black. 

Moulded chocolate cigarettes with 
white wrapper, gold tipped. 
hocolate— 

Color: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Texture: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good package of 
chocolate cigarettes. Suggest box 
be wrapped in transparent cellulose. 

Code 3Gg 32 
Stuffed Candies—134, ozs.—5c 
(Purchased in Chicago, Ill.) 
Appearance of Package: Good. 
tents: This piece made the same as 
diced mints, with a center of jelly. 
: Good. 
Center: Good. 
vor: Good. 
marks: This is a very good eating 
Piece and ought to “go over.” 
Code 3Hh 32 

Chocolate Pudding—1%,, ozs.—5c 

(Purchased in Chicago, Il.) 

Appearance of Package: Good, but 
looks a trifle small, 


MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


Chocolate Coating: Milk; good. 
Center: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Remarks: This is a good eating candy 
but too small for a 5c seller. 
Code 31i 32 
Taffy—2 ozs.—10c 


(Purchased in Chicago, IIl.) 

Appearance of Package: Not up to 
standard for a 10c package. 

This is a salt water taffy piece wrapped 
in wax paper. 

Texture: Good. 

Flavor: Could taste hardly any flavor. 


Eric Lehman Anticipates 


Remarks: Very high priced for this 
type of candy. 
Code 3Jj 32 
Chocolate Tablets—11, ozs.—10c 


(Purchased in Chicago, III.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Container: Round cardboard box; a 
handy and neat looking package. 

Contents: Solid chocolate tablets. 

Color: Good. 

Gloss: Good. 

Flavor: Good. ' 

Remarks: These are very fine eating 
chocolate tablets. 


Good Demand for Small Packages 


MALL packages are becom- 
ing more and more the 
vogue, with the so-called 

“boat” leading as the favorite type 
of small package. By virtue of its 
low cost and ready adaptability to 
different kinds of candy, its fairly 
rigid character and visibility fea- 
tures, it lends itself admirably to 
the packaging of 5c and 10c items. 
In many cases, confections put up 
in boats are outselling the 5c bars 
and an interesting feature of this 
is that the prices on these items 
have held up very well—from 75c to 
80c to the retailer, with an occa- 
sional extra carton given free with 
orders for 10 to 12 cartons. Bars, 
of course, are being sold at all prices, 
in some places retailing now at 3 for 
Se instead of 3 for 10c. Compared 
with the prices of bars, a reasonable 
profit can be made on the boats. In 
fact a number of houses are putting 
their goods up in this way and sell- 
ing them at a fair profit whereas 
they would be losing on bars. Now 
is an opportune time for manufac- 
turers who have cut prices on their 
bars to a point where they can no 
longer make a profit to put out some 
boat packages priced to permit a 
profitable margin. 

Wherever bars and boats are sold 
one can usually find a few small 10c 
boxes of assorted chocolates. Some 
of these 10c packages are mighty 
good values and they may help to 
restore this priced package to public 
favor. Heretofore the 10 to 25c 
packages have seldom developed any 
substantial amount of real business. 
Right now, however, with the gen- 
eral public purchasing very little 
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package candy there may very likely 
be a large potential market for this 
low priced package providing it is 
put up with the right quality of 
merchandise. 

Anything in the package line 
priced over 60c is attracting little 
demand. It is quite possible, there- 
fore, that we will see a large busi- 
ness done in the small packages and 
in pound goods selling from 39 to 
59c. Apparently, the consumer 
hasn’t the money or is unwilling to 
spend the money for dollar a pound 
goods. Some houses have com- 
menced to cut their jobber’s prices 
on one-half and one pound package 
goods. Let’s hope package goods 
will not follow along in the same 
path bar goods have taken the past 
few’ years. If so, manufacturers 
simply will not be able to exist and 
the public’s taste for candy will be 
completely ruined. 

Getting back to boats once more, 
caramel manufacturers have gener- 
ally found this a most satisfactory 
type of package for both dipped 
and wrapped caramels. This Clinic 
being devoted largely to these small 
packages we had occasion to exam- 
ine a great many caramels as a con- 
sequence. With raw materials so 
cheap it would seem only logical to 
expect good quality to predominate. 
Some of the caramels tasted as 
though the rankest kind of caramel 
paste had been used. A good eating 
caramel can be made from sweet 
condensed milk, evaporated milk and 
cocoanut fat. Judging from the way 
most of them taste it would appear 
that the chocolate caramel must, of 

(Continued on page 49) 
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“Peggy Kellogg Kottage 

Kandies”—Their Own 

Make in Chain of 
56 Retail Stores 


Million Dollar Loop Store 
Opened in Chicago 


HEN Sears, Roebuck & 
Co., “The World’s Larg- 
est Store,” crashed into 
Chicago’s downtown loop section for 
the first time in opening its State 
street store on March 3, it estab- 
lished a new peak in its program of 
“high-quality merchandise at the 
lowest possible prices”—particularly 
in its exceptional candy department. 
Here was featured a class of con- 
fectionery in a setting that repre- 
sented the last word in merchandis- 
ing methods, materials and equip- 
ment. On opening day throngs pat- 
ronized the candy department, which 
occupies a section surrounding six 
aisles in the center of the store. The 
prevailing reaction was one heartily 
approving the high class character 
of this new candy department, as 
well as the entire store. 


Special Line of Sears 
Own Make Featured 


A FULL line of confectionery 
is offered in beautiful and appetiz- 
ing displays. A big feature is made 
of “Peggy Kellogg’s Kottage Kan- 
dies,” priced at 39c per Ib.—3 lbs. 
for $1.00, made in Sears, Roebuck’s 
own factory. Nationally advertised 
goods, besides such items not in- 
cluded in the Peggy Kellogg line, 
as hard candies, jellies, and pan 
goods, are also carried in wide va- 
rieties. 

Goods for all five Sears, Roebuck 
stores in Chicago, as well as the 26 
Sears’ stores in the central west, are 
made in the Chicago plant, accord- 


ing to Mr. B. F. Young, Retail 
Sales Manager of candies for the en- 
tire 56 stores operating from coast 
to coast. At present 56 of the 387 
Sears retail stores have candy de- 
partments. Cincinnati is the manu- 
facturing and distributing point for 
stores in the south and southwest. 
A plant in Philadelphia manufac- 


tures for the eastern territory. The 
Peggy Kellogg line was introduced 
on a national scale by the Sears 
stores last October, after a years 
trial in the Chicago territory. 

The display fixtures and layout 
for the new Chicago store were e& 
pecially designed by Mr. Young, 
after research based on 20 years’ ex- 


ae arts 
Tt Pe oe 


“Peggy Kellogg Kottage Kandies,” the featured line in Sears, Roebuck's 
store candy departments, from coast to coast, has this attractive setting is 
State Street Chicago store opened March 4. The Confectionery Buyer 
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Sears’ 


High class and 
quality prevail in 
this new Sears 
four-aisle candy 
department, pho- 
tographed just 
ten minutes be- 
fore thousands of 
Chicagoans pour- 
ed in for store 
opening. Above 
are fancy package 
refrigerated cases, 
lighted from out- 
side, with storage 
space behind low- 
er display section. 


perience, including several European economic use of goods. This is true ture is a great time-saver for both 
trips. The showcases are richly fin- in the bulk and package cases. An the customer and salesgirls because 
ished in walnut, with inlaid orna- innovation in the package goods case it accommodates a large supply of 
mentation. Practically all the show- was the large storage space provided the ready-packed goods which are 
cases are refrigerated and are light- below behind the display space, displayed above. 

ed from outside the glass to mini- —_ which occupies less than half the : 

mize the heat inside. width of the case. In other words, Refrigerated Showcases 

Shams were effectively used to only the front of the case at the bot- Latest in Displays with 

provide both generous displays and _—_ tom is used for display. This fea- - oF Sal . 

lhe metal trimming on all fixtures 
gee _ is chromium plated—likewise the 
ee ema m. scales, scoops, and trays, combining 

i beauty and practicability, as chro- 
mium does not tarnish. 

The outstanding display feature 
of the department is the “Peggy 
Kellogg Kottage’” shown in an ac- 
companying picture. 

The department is supported by an 
island display nearby and a section 
of a refrigerated window given over 
to a candy display every week-end. 
Week-end candy specials are also 
featured in the basement near the 
grocery department. 

Miss Loretta Meehan is manager 
of the department, assisted by 20 
salespeople. The salesgirls wear 
white uniforms with white cotton 
gioves. Preceding the opening of 
the store the girls were given two 
weeks’ special training, which sup- 
plemented their required three years’ 
experience in candy departments on 
State street. 

“Our policy for this store is strict- 
ly retail—no mail orders from here,” 
said Mr. Young. “We are concen- 
trating on a complete, highly-spe- 


photo just before the store opened its doors to one of the greatest crowds ied : a 
in Chicago's merchandising history. The Peggy Kellogg line is made in cialized quality candy department, 
5 own factories. Some nationally advertised items are also handled. he said. 
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Opportunity in Santo Domingo 
for American Manufacturer 


[4M trying to interest some American 

confectioner to open up in this coun- 
try a modern confectionery and choco- 
late manufacturing plant, and there- 
fore decide to write you requesting 
proper assistance, as I believe you are 
the best means of bringing this matter 
to the attention of some interested and 
responsible party or firm, that would 
be able to reach an agreement with me. 

Before going further into this matter, 
it is necessary to give you some fig- 
ures. 

The Republic of Santo Domingo has 
a population of about one million, two 
hundred thousand inhabitants, and low 
priced candies and chocolates find a 
fair sale. Up to the present there are 
no modern plants or machinery in op- 
eration for the manufacture of choco- 
late or candies anywhere on the island, 
except a few primitive outfits for mak- 
ing ordinary chocolate for drinking 
purposes. The sale of chocolate runs 
into thousands of dollars yearly, and 
imported chocolate and confectionery 
entering this market during 1930 
reached over $100,000 (figures for 1931 
may be somewhat lower, on account 
of the crisis, but are not as yet avail- 
able.) 

Santo Domingo is a sugar and cocoa 
producing country, exporting large 
quantities of sugar and cocoa yearly 
to foreign markets, and therefore, the 
price of both these products is very 
low. It is therefore seen that a small 
modern plant scientifically installed 
would do very good business, and for 
some time the local newspapers of the 
island have been clamoring for this. In 
this connection, I am enclosing a clip- 
ping, dealing with the question. The 
possibility also exists later on of ex- 
porting chocolate and finished candies 
to other nearby islands. The present 
local government administration is do- 
ing everything possible to foster local 
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Questions addressed to this department will be 
answered by us from month to month. Readers 
% are invited to make this a forum for informal ¢% 
discussion of subjects of general interest to the 
candy industry.—The Editor. 
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enterprises and industries. No internal 
revenue tax would be levied on the fin- 
ished product. 

In case you can arouse some interest 
in this proposition, it is understood that 
the writer must participate in an active 
share of the deal. 

Thanking you in advance, I am, 


C. C. Leslie, Santo Domingo. 
yr interested parties kindly com- 
municate with Mr. C. C. Leslie. Ad- 
dress: Calles Hostos 48, Apartado 662, 
Santo Domingo, R. D. 


Speaking of Reader Interest 
File away back copies of The Manv- 


FACTURING CONFECTIONER. Their con- 
tents never lose value. As we sort the mail 
we find much evidence to substantiate 
this statement. Here are a few typical 
examples which arrived in last month's 
mail: 


Interested in Lecithin Article 


WE thank you for your kind favor 
of February 18th in reference to 
our request for a copy of “The Man- 
ufacturing Confectioner” issue of Feb- 
ruary, 1930. The article which we 
would like to have was written by A. 
G. Avent and pertains to the use of 
Lecithin in the chocolate industry. If 
you can procure for us a copy of this 
article in any form, we shall greatly ap- 
preciate it and pay you promptly for 

the same. 

C. M. A., New York City. 


Wants Further Particulars 
ON page 42 of “The Manufacturing 

Confectioner” for March, 1930, there 
is a short paragraph entitled “Nothing 
New in Sugars,” which contains the 
following sentence: 

“The candies which form the 
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basis for the effective slenderizj 
regime of Drs. Gordon and Vo, 

Stanley, are made with the refined 

dextrose which is the subject of 

this article.” 

I wonder if you could oblige me 
giving me further particulars of this 
slenderizing regime. For instance, cap 
you refer me to any literature or state. 
ment in support of the view that this 
refined dextrose tends towards slim. 
ming or has the effect of slimming? 
I shall much appreciate a prompt 


reply. 
H. H. D., York, England, 


7E have your leiter of January 2h 

referring to the paragraph entitle 
“Nothing New in Sugars” which ap- 
peared in the March, 1930, issue of The 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER, 

Enclosed you will find reprint of @ 
treatise entitled “The Use of Refined 
Dextrose in the Treatment of Obesity” 
prepared by Drs. Burgess Gordon and §, 
Von Stanley of the Jefferson Hospital 
Philadelphia, Pa., which was published iq 
the January, 1928, issue of the American 
Journal of the Medical Sciences. The 
reference to the preparation of dextrose 
candy and dextrose lozenges will be 
found in the footnote at the bottom of 
page 3. 

Dr. Gordon and his associates have 
published other articles on this same sub- 
ject, but unfortunately we do not have 
available copies. 

If you are further interested in this 
subject we feel sure that a direct com- 
munication with Dr. Gordon addressing 
him in care of the above hospital, Depart- 
ment for Diseases of the Chest, 236 Pine 
St., Philadelphia, Pa., will elicit a prompt 
and courteous response. He will we 
doubtedly be pleased to give you other 
detailed information on this subject upon 
which he has done so much work. 

Should you care to obtain supplies fer 
experimental purposes, we would suggest 
that you communicate with Mr. Fred- 
erick Carroll, Managing Director, Cor 
Products Company, Ltd., Bush House, 
Aldwych, London, W. C. 2, England. 


Reader Interest After 6 Years! 


‘T HANKS much for the copies you 

sent containing the series of articles 
on Vanillin and Vanilla by Mr. A 
Adams Lund, which I shall pass on to 
our customer. : 

I have glanced through some of it 
myself and find it very interesting read- 
ing and would not mind having a copy 
for our own files but this I 
would be out of the question. 

I am sure our customer will appre- 
ciate this courtesy and it only goes to 
show when we least expect it someone 
is interested in an article published im 
a magazine and this particular 
is quite a compliment to “The 
facturing Confectioner.” 

M. deB., New York City. 

(The series “Vanilla and Vanillin” be 
gan September, 1926.—-Epitor. ) 


Opinion Wanted 


WE have just re-read with much in- 
terest the article in your issue 
December, 1928, by Mr. Kampf, et 
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titled “A Factory Super Becomes Ac- 
quainted With the Family of Sugars.” 

After going over this article it occurs 
to us that perhaps you could give us 
an answer to the following question 
that concerns the so-called fattening ef- 
fect of cane sugar as compared with 

pe and fruit sugars. 

The products we manufacture are 
high in cane sugar content with regard 
to jellies, and are high in grape and 
fruit sugar content with regard to some 
of the syrups. Would a jelly, for ex- 
ample, that is high in sucrose be any 
more fattening than if this same jelly 
were just as high in its invert sugar 
content? 

To put it another way: given a jelly, 
jam, or whatnot, whose sugar content 
was all sucrose. Given another similar 
product whose sugar content was say 
all invert; are there really any grounds 
for the assumption that one or the 
other of these products would be any 
more or less fattening than the other? 


Your comments will be appreciated 


indeed. 
C. F. M., Virginia. 


N response to your recent inquiry we 

have just received the following opin- 
ion from Mr. Kempf ; 

“The question brought up by Mr. 
M——— _ is one open to conwroversy, as 
there is no exact knowledge on the sub- 
ject. However, I can give him my opm- 
ion which ts based on the following rea- 
soning. 

“When sucrose reaches the stomach, tt 
is acted on by the hydrochloric acid and 
enzymes present there, and converted into 
invert sugar before passing into the blood 
stream. By some unknown method the 
levulose thus produced is converted into 
dextrose, so that the only sugar found 
m the blood is dextrose. 

“Therefore, I cannot believe that any 
one of the three sugars, dextrose, levu- 
lose, and sucrose, can be any more or 
less fattening than the others, as it is 
inconceivable that the process of con- 
version can have anything to do with the 
storage of fat by the body.” 


Too Late to Classify 
MACHINERY WANTED 








Used automatic Racine Sucker machine 
or a used Racine Die Sucker machine 
at a real low price. Address V-6585, 
care The Manufacturing Confectioner 
Publishing Company, 1143 Merchandise 
Mart, Chicago, Illinois. 

_ Ideal Caramel Wrapping machines one 
inch. State condition, model, serial num- 
ber and price. Address V-6584, care The 
Manufacturing Confectioner Publishing 


Company, 1143 Merchandise Mart, Chi- 
cago, Il. 


POSITION WANTED 


Chocolate work, caramels, hard candy, 
etc. Thorough knowledge, care and up- 
keep of candy machinery. Have operated 
own candy manufacturing business, sell- 
ing to retail trade. Best of references. 
Address V-6583, care The Manufactur- 
ing Confectioner Pub. Co., 1143 Merchan- 
dise Mart, Chicago, Illinois. 


Some Headliners 


In Other Publications 


A Digest of Articles on Advertising, Distribution, Selling and 
Other Subjects of Interest to Confectionery Manufacturers. 
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Premiums or Merchandise? 


PERSONALLY, I can see no eco- 
nomic reason for deals of any kind, and 
it seems to me that the public has been 
thoroughly educated to the fact that no 
one has ever received something for 
nothing. 

It is but natural that the manufacturer 
giving these deals adds to the price of 
his merchandise the cost of the premium, 
so that the retailer is paying more for 
the goods than he otherwise would if 
no premium were offered. The premium 
usually is something that a member of 
the family can use, and in nine cases out 
of ten that is where the premium eventu- 
ally lands. 

My objection, therefore, to the free 
deal, when it is composed of outside 
merchandise, is that the retailer, instead 
of obtaining money with which to pay 
his bills, makes less profit than usual and 
obtains some knick-knack that he can 
very well do without.—Arno E. Sander, 


The Red Barrel, Jan., 1932. 


Too Much Trading 
Down in Quality 

THERE has been an almost unbeliev- 
able cheapening in the qualities of many 
lines of goods, including not a few well- 
known brands, apparently for the purpose 
of meeting competition. This movement 
is dangerous. Consumers have a way of 
finding out. Good will that is the result 
of years of unswerving adherence to high 
standards is being dashed to pieces. 

Out of the wreckage there will rise new 
goods, new prices and new policies. There 
is opportunity as well as tragedy in the 
wreckage that is going on in present day 
retailing. Consumers, though forced to 
consider price, have not lost their interest 
in quality and every piece of goods, mis- 
represented or jerry-built for sale pur- 
poses, that finds its way into consumers’ 
hands, is likely to serve as a reminder for 
years to come to trade elsewhere.—Dr. 
Paul H. Nystrom, Prof. of Marketing, 
Columbia University, in “What Will Get 
Sales in °32?,” Retail Ledger, Feb., 1932. 


Advertisers’ Opportunity 
in 1932 


NATIONAL advertisers have the op- 
portunity of a lifetime, in 1932, to win 
back much of the good will they lost 
with the trade during the past few years. 
All that is required is that they convert 
their sales organizations from “price sell- 
ers” to “profit sellers.” Common com- 
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plaint among distributors is the lack of 
organized effort on the part of manufac- 
turers to help them out of their present 
uneconomic predicament. Manufacturers 
should: 1. Establish a one-price sales pol- 
icy for all, and adhere to it. 2. Curb high 
pressure methods of salesmen. 3. Make a 
determined effort to eliminate the “free 
goods deal.” 4. Curb selling direct to re- 
tailers when also distributing through 
jobbers.—M. M. Zimmerman, Sales Man- 
agement, Feb. 6. 


Pricing for Profit 


PRICE cutting has been so frequent 
during the past year that it is thought 
that few people realize just what volume 
they have to sell to make up for the cuts 
they make in unit price. Following scale 
is edifying: A 5 per cent cut requires 
1834 per cent more volume; an 8 per cent 
cut requires 354% per cent more volume; 
a 10 per cent cut requires 50 per cent 
more volume; a 12% per cent cut requires 
75 per cent more volume; a 15 per cent 
cut requires 112% per cent more volume. 
When competition is keen there is always 
the disposition on the part of the seller 
to stand on price alone. Such business 
sooner or later breaks down the profit 
margin to the zero point and makes the 
business unprofitable for all concerned.— 
Canadian Grocer, Jan. 29, quoted in Facts 
in Food Distribution. 


If Business Is Down 
Why Advertise 
for Unlikely Sales? 


WHY advertise now? You expect your 
salesman to keep working hard for the 
business which can be had, don’t you? 

You want your men to believe that 
there is business to be booked, and you 
expect them to do just as conscientious 
work now as at any other time. All 
right, then, why not show them you 
believe in the possibility of making sales 
by advertising for them? 

The morale of your salesmen justifies 
continued advertising. If for no other 
reason, you need to advertise to convince 
the boys who are out pounding the pave- 
ments that you are not licked, and that 
you are confident there is business to be 
had by those who go after it. 

If you expect your salesmen to keep 
fighting, keep up the battle yourself—with 
advertising.—A salesman quoted in “Pro- 
motion,” published by “Class and Indus- 
trial Marketing,” February, 1932. 





TRADE MARKS HUNKY DORY, chewing gum, ZUEE, candy. Use claimed singe 
comprising a core of chewing gum and Nov. 28, 1931. Elmer Candy Company, 
a coating or covering of hard candy. Inc., New Orleans, La. 


for Use claimed since Oct. 15, 1931, by Representation of Book, cake, cookies 
R . i — H. Fleer Corp., Philadelphia, and other bakery products. Use claimed 
a. since Oct. 10, 1931. Grennan Bakeries, 
egistration TOOTSIE POPS, candy. Use Inc., Chicago, II. 
5 claimed since Sept. 1, 1931, by Sweets NESTIE’S semi-sweet, prepared edi 
THE following list of trade-marks Co. of America, Inc., New York, N. Y. ble chocolate. Use claimed since Aug 
published in the Patent Office PADISCO and circular design, 31, 1931. Lamont Corliss & Co., New 
Gasette for the past month, prior to cakes, pretzels, candies, candied nuts, Yocke 
registration, is reported to The Man- marshmallows, etc. Use claimed since GARDEN OF THE SETTING 
ufacturing Confectioner Publishing Sept. 24, 1931, by Parkway Distribut- SUN, pal med d d 
J ) : _o4, » DJ wa) palm ripened dates, date-nut roll 
Co., by Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, ing Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. date bars, date jam, nuts in their nat 
Patent and Trade-Mark Lawyers EROZENETTE ¢ He natural 
Woodward Buildi ADS art FROZENETTE, food product, the state, etc. Use claimed since Septem. 

oneal NUCING, ashington, ‘arc ular | yaya comprising a choco- ber, 1923. 

Bt te . wee! ee ate coated pie having as a variation a RED JAY, orange peel, glacé ci 

Manufacturers and dealers in can- layer of ice cream enclosed by a shell yeel, glacé fruits, chocolate and i 
dies, confectionery and baking prod- ; E 8 ocoa 

; of chocolate. Use claimed since Oct ) king candy and bakery p 
ucts who feel that they would be for making ca products, 
damaged by the registration of any hel 4 by Bert J. Todd, East Spring- marshmallow whip, molasses, nuts and 
é - . field, Pa stes 1 nut butter, pop i 

th k ° . » : nut pastes anc T, popcorn im 
of file within Piel ge cogee Ba Ghee PADISCO, cakes, pretzels, candies, its natural state, potato chips, cake 
lication of the marks a formal notice candied nuts, etc. Use claimed since fillers, bread, cakes, pies and crackers 
of opposition ; Sept. 24, 1931, by Parkway Distribut- Use claimed since March - 1930. Jae 

: ing Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. burg Brothers, Inc., New York, N. ¥, 
DELICIAS CRYSTALS, sugar. Use RED CAP, candy. Use claimed 

BRILL’S READY KAKE MIX, claimed since May 7, 1931. The Cuban- since Jan. 2, 1931. Euclid Candy Com 
mixture of food ingredients used in American Sugar Company, Jersey City, pany of California, San Francisco, Cal 
making cakes, pies and pastries. Use N. J., and New York, N. Y. COMBINATION, candy. Use 
claimed since July 15, 1931, by H. C. NUTCHOC, chocolate flavored pea- claimed since Sept. 19, 1931. Dryden 
Brill Co., Inc., Newark, N. J. nut butter. Use claimed since Aug. 18, & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

LOVELINESS, candy. Use claimed a ee Company, Inc., New NUTMASTER, toasted nut meats 
since March 31, 1931, by Stephen F. OFK, NN. 5. Use claimed since Oct. 19, 1931. The 
Whitman & Son, Inc., Philadelphia, LOUENE, candy. Use claimed since Nut Products Company, Cleveland, 
Pa. Nov. 19, 1931. Elias Weinstein, doing Ohio. 

PALM BEACH SANDWICH, business as Louene Chocolate Co., BAY BISCUITS, bakery products, 
chocolate covered ice cream sandwich. Washington, D. C. namely. -biscuits. Use claimed since 
Use claimed since Aug. 15, 1931, by GOOD-I-NOOK, cookies, nuts, etc. April 30, 1923. Ambrosius U. Terra 
Carl Klossner, doing business as Mil- Use claimed since Sept. 25, 1931. busi, doing business as Establecimiento 
waukee Package Cheese Co., Little Bloomingdale Bros., Inc., New York, Modelo Terrabusi, Buenos Aires, Ar- 
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Short Talks on Chocolate in the handling of his chocolate from the 


storage room through the process of dip- 
ping to the finished box. An eye for this 
detail which may appear to be not impor- 
tant enough to bother with will, neverthe- 
less, save the headaches of perplexing 
problems brought to the attention of the 
manufacturer by his customer. 


Future articles in this series: 


(Continued from page 29) 


of the dipping department to the other. 
What one manufacturer might be doing 
with considerable success would work out 
to be a costly experiment for another man- 
ufacturer operating under entirely differ- 
ent conditions. For instance, it has been 
reported that there are some manufactur- iidentaP iui Siete tk: taa Cine 
ers operating the warm side of their en- Desa Tuatinn, 
rober room at a temperature of 78° to Adding Cocoa Butter and Substitutes to Coatings. 
80° F., which in reviewing the previous And others. 
article may appear to be impractical, yet 
it is altogether possible that the results Business Best Tonic 
obtained may be satisfactory to that par- (Continued from page 21) 
ticular manufacturer because of conditions You or any other individual or group 
peculiar to his plant. While this is an ex- ean help. If you can find work or make 
treme example, it will, nevertheless, dem- work for some unemployed man or woman 
onstrate that it is hazardous to set down by all means do so, and then report it to 
a single hard and fast rule or rules to be the local headquarters of any one of the 
generally used by manufacturers in the above associations or direct to the United 
north, south, east and west in the work Action for Employment Headquarters, 
of chocolate coating candies. Hotel Biltmore, New York. 

It is recommended that the manufactur- This is the best tonie for Business vet 
ing confectioner check carefully each step concocted. 
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The Latest News on the N.C. A. 1932 
Convention and Exposition, May 23-27 


HIS fifteen million dollar structure will house all the activ- 
ities of the 1932 N. C. A. convention. The Atlantic City Con- 
vention Hall is especially equipped for handling conventions and 
expositions with every desirable facility for both exhibitors and 


attendants. 


Exhibitors who have reserved space since the list was pub- 
lished in our last month’s issue are: Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. 
Louis; Rapid Cutting Co., Inc., Brooklyn; National Aniline € 
Chemical Co., New York City; California Fruit Growers Ex- 
change, Ontario, California; National Equipment Co., Springfield. 


E. T. Bedford Resigns; Candy 
Brands, Inc., Elects 
New President 


AS we go to press, the following dis- 
patch comes to us from the execu- 
tive ofices of Candy Brands, Inc. : 

“At a meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors of Candy Brands, Inc., held in New 
York on Wednesday, March 2, Mr. Jules 
L. Richon was elected President of the 
corporation to succeed Mr. E. T. Bed- 
ford, who has held that position since the 
formation of the company a little more 
than a year ago. 

“The demands made upon his time by 
affairs of the estate of his father, the late 
Mr. F. H. Bedford, are given as Mr. 
Bedford's reasons for retiring from the 
candy business. 

“Mr. Richon has been associated with 
the candy industry much of the last fif- 
teen years. Among his former connec- 
tions in the industry are such well known 
firms as W. F. Schrafft’s Sons Co. and 
Henry Heide, Inc. 


“Mr. Richon brings a rich experience 








with him and those connected with the 
business, while regretting the loss of as- 
sociation with Mr. Bedford, feel that the 
business will go forward as originally 
planned and this feeling is shared by Mr. 
Bedford, who retains his substantial finan- 
cial interest in the company and a place 
on the Board of Directors.” 





William F. Heide Represents 
the Industry Before 


Congressmen 


WILLIAM F. HEIDE, new president 
of Henry Heide, Inc., New York, re- 
cently appeared before the Appropria- 
tions Committee of the U. S. House of 
Representatives as spokesman for the Na- 
tional Confectioners’ Association to ex- 
plain the work which the Department of 
Commerce has been carrying on for the 
confectionery industry. The appropria- 
tion bill for the Department is now be- 
ing considered and there has been some 
question as to the continuance of the 
monthly confectionery sales report and 
survey activities. So interested were the 
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Congressmen in his knowledge of both 
foreign and domestic business that they 
kept him more than an hour answering 
their interested questions. This gave an 
unexpected opportunity to talk on Rus- 
sian candy imports. 


C. C. Chase Elected President 
of Chase Candy Co. 


Charles C. Chase, formerly vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Chase 
Candy Company, St. Joseph, Mo., has 
been made president of that company, 
succeeding E. E. Chase, who has been 
made chairman of the board. Richard 
Costello is vice-president in charge of 
sales and Robert Bridwell is secretary- 
treasurer. 


Good Demand for Small 
Packages 

(Continued from page 43) 
necessity, be made from scrap. Of 
course if the scrap is good and not 
the kind that imparts a taste like 
that of an old shoe it is perfectly all 
right to use, but as a rule good scrap 
does not seem to find its way into 
the chocolate caramels which are at 
present being marketed. If it is im- 
possible to make a good chocolate 
caramel which will come within your 
cost figures, it would be far better 
to make all vanilla caramels rather 
than chocolate caramels which no 
one can enjoy eating. 

Where you use a large amount 
of sweet condensed milk in your 
caramels, be sure to figure your 
sugar percentage in the milk and 
use sufficient invert to offset the 
sugar. We have found many cara- 
mels that have grained or partly 
grained because the caramel formula 
had not been properly balanced and 
the amount of invert required incor- 
rectly figured. 

Corn syrup is the best invert for 
caramels. Plenty of trouble can be 
looked for if an inverted (acid 
treated sugar) syrup is used in the 
wrong way. Be sure to use a cold 
slab for caramels and do not remove 
them from the slab until cold as 
this may cause a slight grain on the 
surface. Do not pile caramels un- 
less cold. Dampness and sweaty 
slabs or pans will also cause surface 
grain. For cast caramels do not 
have Mogul hopper too hot. Be 
sure to use a large hole pump and 
cast in cool dry starch; warm starch 
will cause a surface grain. 





Candy Institute Outlines Policy 
on Return Package Goods 


2) DEFINITE policy on returned 
goods has been adopted by the 
Candy Institute of America, 
Inc. The stand on this problem, 
long considered a competitive foot- 
ball among manufacturers, is pre- 
sented in the accompanying state- 
ment by Joseph Gooch, Jr., president 
of the Institute. The action was 
taken at a recent meeting of the 
manufacturers comprising the Pack- 
age Goods Group, and was unani- 
mously adopted by all manufactur- 
ers present. It is being released to 
the trade in pamphlet form. 
The manufacturers agreeing upon 
the policy are: 


W. F. Schrafft & Sons Corp.; 

Candy Brands, Inc.; Henry Mail- 
lard, Inc.; F. H. Roberts Co.; H. 
D. Foss & Co., Inc.; The Nunnally 
Co.; Farley Candy Co.; Paul F. 
Beich Co. 
The Rochester Candy Works, Wilfrid I. 
Booth, Inc.; Stephen F. Whitman & Son, 
Inc.; United Drug Co.; Durand Com- 
pany; Norris, Inc.; Hollingsworth Candy 
Co.; Lovell & Covel Co.; American Can- 
dy Co.; Wayne Candies, Inc.; The 
Gobelin Co., Inc.; John O. Gilbert Choc- 
olate Co.; Helen T. Brook, Inc. Others 
not members of the Institute have indi- 
cated they will support the policy, among 
them being Elmer Candy Co., Inc.; Ja- 
cobs Candy Co., Ltd.; Reymer Brothers; 
and King Candy Company. 

At the Package Goods meeting a 
merchandising committee of five 
manufacturers was appointed to 
work with the Institute management 
toward collective merchandising 
ideas and plans that can be put into 
effect to help the jobber and the re- 
tailer, as well as manufacturer. 


The Institute now has a member- 
ship of over seventy manufacturers 
working to improve conditions in the 
industry. 

On February 16 a meeting was 
held in New York of some thirty 
leading Eastern General Line manu- 
facturers and decisions were made 
regarding return goods, count, 
method of resale billing, and quality 
of merchandise. 

Meetings were to be held soon 
after by President Gooch in Cincin- 
nati and Chicago, of Southern and 
Mid-Western groups of General 


Line Manufacturers to act upon 
matters discussed at the Eastern 
meeting. 

Besides the return goods prob- 
lem, the matter of count has been 
given study by the Institute man- 
agement. They declare that many 


“odd” counts give the retailer a 
lesser profit margin and are econom- 
ically unsound from the viewpoint 
of the manufacturer and the jobber. 


A Statement from the Insti- 
tute on Return Goods 


A NY action proposed, or taken, by 
this Institute must be fair and 
sound from the view of the manufac- 
turer—the jobber—the retailer—and 
the public. This is imperative and 
fundamental. 

Selfish dealing with mutual problems 
is stupid. Four zones exist in almost 
every industry; manufacturer — job- 
ber — retailer and public. An action 
taken by any one, unsound from the 
position of the other three, is fatal. 
Times have changed—points of view 
have broadened. The profits in the 
next five years will be contingent upon 
new thinking and doing. 

The returning of Goods for credit 
is the most destructive practice within 
the candy industry today. Absolutely 
vicious in its toll and cost to all. 

A competitive football for years, it 
neither insures fresh candy or curtails 
stale. It has developed consignment 
selling, or guaranteeing of sales, to an 
alarming point. 

High-pressure selling, or “loading” 
by manufacturers’ salesmen, invited 
with no fixed understanding or policy 
on the return of goods not sold, has 
permitted unwise selling by manufac- 
turers and developed unwise buying by 
jobbers and retailers, apparent on all 
sides. 

With the idea that candy can be re- 
turned, if not sold, sales people adopt 
a “don’t care” attitude—the merchan- 
dise (a perishable product) is allowed 





to drift—the sales “punch” goes slug- 
gish—all four, manufacturer—jobber 
—retailer—and public pay the cost, 

I know of no industry in which the 
matter of return goods is in such a 
hectic state of getting nowhere. 

In the Institute’s study of the situa- 
tion, a large range of both jobbers and 
retailers have been reached —their 
views solicited. 

From this we know that the major. 
ity of jobbers and retailers, agree with 
the soundness of this policy. 

There are jobbers and retailers who 
will say that it is a cold blooded move 
—unfair. 

Unquestionably, it will cost the man- 
ufacturers supporting this policy, some 
business. 

There are manufacturers not of this 
group who will seize the policy as a 
competitive opportunity — the return 
goods door to be held wide open. 

Looseness in merchandise “loaned” 
or consigned or sold on a basis of full 
return, all leads down the same alley 
—tepresents a loss to the manufac- 
turer that must be covered somewhere. 
Someone has to pay—generally it 
comes out of the quality of the goods. 

You will now have to choose from 
which group you wish to buy. 

As far as the Institute group is con- 
cerned, this is the position we have 
taken: 


The manufacturer makes the 
goods to be moved on to dis- 
tributing channels at a profit. 
The jobber buys these goods 
to be resold at a profit. 

The retailer buys, either direct 
or through the jobber, to be 
resold to the public at a profit. 


Each is dependent upon the other. 
All have investments. All must collab- 
orate. But each takes the responsibil- 
ity for his part. 

If the goods the manufacturer de- 
livers are not properly made, then the 
responsibility is the manufacturer's, 
but if the goods are right when deliv- 
ered—but subsequently something hap- 
pens to them; then under this policy, 
the responsibility is divided. : 

The need for insuring to the public 
fresh candy, with the curtailment of 
stale—is imperative. 

We are confident that we will have 
your whole-hearted cooperation in this 
move. 

CANDY INSTITUTE OF 
AMERICA, INC. 


Joseph Gooch, Jr., President. 
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Return Goods—Package Candy 


ASED on an exhaustive survey into the 
matter of return goods, from the stand- 
point of the manufacturer, the jobber and the 
retailer— 
which study clearly indicates the present prac- 
tice of return goods to be a serious contributor 
toward the problem of stale candy— 
with a looseness of large economic waste— 
which fails to intelligently serve the honest in- 
terests of either the manufacturer, or the job- 
ber, or the retailer, or the public— 
it is understood by the group of manufacturers, 
whose names appear opposite, now members of 
the Institute, and by the Candy Institute of 
America, Inc.— 
the understanding to be an action of the Candy 
Institute of America, Inc., that effective Febru- 
ary 15, 1932—subject to:— 


1. Full responsibility of the manufacturer, 
with full credit on any goods delivered by the 


manufacturer to the jobber or the retailer, 
where goods are found to be unsalable, due to 
imperfect manufacture, or any other cause, 
traceable to the manufacturer. 


2. Then—the basis of credit or exchange 
on all goods, without exception, which the job- 
ber or the retailer returns (prepaid) and which 
the manufacturer accepts—at his factory—will 
not be more than 50 per cent of the original 
billed price, the basis of adjustment to be in the 
form of a credit, or an exchange, provided the 
transaction is within a reasonable length of time 
from the date of delivery of the merchandise in 
question; by the manufacturer to the jobber or 
retailer. 


3. There is to be no consignment of mer- 
chandise. Any sales of any candy, by any man- 
ufacturer or jobber, that are made with any 
understanding of full credit, in the case of re- 


“turn goods, is clearly a consignment of mer- 


chandise. 














Air Conditioning and Refrigeration 
(Continued from page 23) 


and air impinge on the cold surface. 
A water heating coil is usually locat- 
ed in the sump tank. The function 
of this coil is to heat the spray water, 
and indirectly the air, when it is 
necessary to increase the moisture 
content of the air in the room. 

The various heating and cooling 
elements in a spray type conditioner 
may be controlled in such a manner 
that the machine will perform as a 
dehumidifier, cooler, humidifier or 
heater. Any predetermined tempera- 
ture and relative humidity may be 
maintained with accuracy regardless 
of varying outside weather condi- 
tions or heat or moisture sources 
within the conditioned space. 

The central station type of air 
conditioner is merely an enlarged 
spray type unit in principle. It is 
used to supply conditioned air by 
means of a distributing and return 
duct system and is often employed 
to maintain different conditions in 
various rooms. 


The Refrigerating Equipment 


The refrigerating equipment used 
in conjunction with a small air con- 
ditioning installation is usually an 
ammonia system or a brine circulat- 


ing System in which the brine is 


cooled by ammonia. With the di- 
rect ammonia system it is sometimes 
more economical to use small am- 
monia compressor units located at 
advantageous points in the plant. In 
other instances a central refrigerat- 
ing plant is more advisable. 

Without a study of the specific re- 
quirements, plant layout and other 
attending factors necessary in select- 
ing equipment, it is impossible to 
recommend the most advisable com- 
bination of air conditioning and re- 
frigerating equipment for a given 
purpose. However, with the wide 
variety of machines now on the mar- 
ket and a knowledge of the manu- 
facturer’s requirements and plant it 
is possible to design an installation 
of low initial and operating cost 
which will be of the utmost value to 
the small or medium sized candy 
manufacurer. 

(To be continued) 





Clarence P. Harris Moves to New 
Laboratory. 


R. Clarence P. Harris, Industrial 

Chemist, formerly located at 522 
Fifth avenue, has just announced the re- 
moval of his office and the establishment 
of a newly equipped laboratory at 174 
Madison avenue, New York City. 
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TECHNICAL RESEARCH — An 
attractive 8-page booklet describing 
the organization and the scope of the 
activities of the Applied Sugar Labora- 
tories, Inc., of 111 Wall St., New York 
City. Copies free on request. 


PFAUDLER BULLETIN NO. 741 
—Describing the new “Junior Series” 
of glass-lined steel containers, mixers 
and storage tanks manufactured by 
The Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Copies free on request. 


AIR CONDITIONING FOR THE 
CANDY MANUFACTURER—An 8- 
page illustrated pamphlet describing 
the “Lustr-Koold” method of air con- 
ditioning developed by the Economy 
Equipment Company, Inc., of Chicago, 
Ill. Copies of this pamphlet are free 
on request. 


JOINTITE CORK PRODUCTS— 
A new 20-page catalog and compen- 
dium of information on the uses of 
cork for insulation purposes, including 
other useful data, specifications, tables 
and charts for refrigeration, sound- 
proofing, heat prevention and heat con- 
servation, vibration deadening and con- 
densation prevention. Contains also 
concise and valuable data on other re- 
lated subjects. Published by Mundet 
Cork Corp., 450 Seventh avenue, New 
York City. Copies free on request. 














1,793,263. Apparatus for Making Choco- 
late Cherries. Morris S. Trop, Wood- 
mere, New York. Filed December 4, 
1928. Serial No. 323,607. 6 Claims. 


Among the objects of my invention 
may be noted the following: to provide 
an apparatus by means of which a choco- 
late shell can be made with two parts 
the meeting margins of which can be 
sealed with an interlocking joint; to pro- 
vide an apparatus for making homo- 
geneous chocolate shells which produces 
the latter with an interlocking joint with- 
out the application of heat to the inter- 
locked margins; to provide an apparatus 
with interacting members adapted to pro- 
duce chocolate cherries and chocolate 
shells of the nature noted in the fore- 
going which is simple, strong, durable, 
economical to make and capable of be- 
ing manipulated facilely, rapidly and ef- 
fectively without skilled workmen; to 
provide an apparatus of the kind and for 
the purposes noted in the foregoing com- 
posed of only three principal parts which 
are made to interact so as to produce the 
functions desired and result in the article 
of homogeneous character specified; and 
to provide simple apparatus of the nature 
noted in the foregoing, the details of con- 
struction of which may be varied to a 
considerable extent for producing the in- 
terlocking joint between the shell and its 
sealing member. 


1,797,818. Candy-Bar Machine. Emil G. 
Bremer, Burlington, Iowa. Filed May 
26, 1930. Serial No. 455,728. 8 claims. 
(Cl. 107—1.) 





1. In a machine of the class described, 
a plurality of open-topped mold-cups hav- 
ing foraminous bottoms, pivoted support- 
ing means connected fixedly with said 
mold-cups, intermittently movable con- 
veying means carrying said pivoted sup- 
porting means and adapted to move the 
same in an endless path having horizon- 
tal upper and lower portions and arcuate 
end portions, means for feeding solid ma- 
terials into said mold-cups during pauses 
in the movement of said conveying means, 
means for applying coating material to 
the solid material in the mold-cups, means 
for vibrating the supporting means to 
agitate the materials in the mold-cups, 
and means for controlling said pivoted 
sunpporting means to invert the mold 
cups and discharge the molded .materials 
therefrom. 


1,797,753. Candy Machine. Frederick J. 
Blesi, Dayton, Ohio, assignor to Day- 
ton Specialty Machine Company, Day- 








New Patents 


ton, Ohio, a Copartnership. Filed May 
11, 1925. Serial No. 29,407. 13 claims. 
Cl. 259—107.) 





1. In a mixing machine for candy, a 
circular trough, a rotating shaft extend- 
ing in said trough, an arm extending 
from said shaft, a plurality of means on 
said arm extending to move the contents 
of the trough to the center, each giving 
the candy a different rolling movement, 
a second arm extending from said shaft 
and tending to move the contents of the 
trough toward and from the center, and 
means tending to move the contents of 
the trough from the center operated by 
said shaft. 


1,796,934. Apparatus for Making Confec- 
tions. Peter C. Laureys, Jersey City, N. 
J., assignor to Loft, Inc., Long Island 

City, N. Y., a corporation of Delaware. 

Filed Mar. 17, 1930. Serial No. 436,- 

459. 9 claims. (Cl. 107—4.) 









































1. In an apparatus for manufacturing 
candy centers, a beater for fondant hav- 
ing an inlet at one end and a discharge 
port at the opposite end thereof, a dis- 
tributor cylinder connected to the dis- 
charge port of said beater, a rotatable 
distributor journaled in said distributor 
cylinder and a multiplicity of charge de- 
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livering devices connected with said dis- 
tributor cylinder, and means cooperatively 
related to said charge delivering devices 
for depositing charges of predetermined 
size to molds. 


1,801,992. Apparatus for Making Confec- 
tions. Edward C. Becht, Newport, Ky. 
Filed Feb. 16, 1926. Serial No. 88,617. 
4 claims. (Cl. 107—1.) 








1. In a device of the character de- 
scribed, in combination with a coating 
machine comprising a coating conveyor, a 
coating dropper and a blower, a feeding 
conveyor spaced from the coating con- 
veyor, a grating between the conveyors, 
means to guide confections in rows on 
the feeding conveyor, means to drop 
pieces of material in rows coinciding sub- 
stantially with the rows of confections, 
over said feeding conveyor, and forami- 
nous means under said blower to cover 
the confections as they pass under said 
blower. 


1,802,306. Frozen Confection Max 
Baker, Washington, D. C. Filed Aug. 
19, 1930. Serial No. 476,386. 8 claims. 
(Cl. 99-—16.) 


a 


3. A frozen confection comprising an 
annulus of cake of spongy texture, hav- 
ing a rough interior surface, and a cen- 
ter of solid ice cream cast in conformity 
with said interior surface and supported 
by bonding thereto. 

1,803,656. Automatic Feeder for Candy 
Machines. Frank M. Schuler, Winona, 
Minn. Filed Oct. 29, 1928. Serial No. 
315,726. 7 claims. (Cl. 107—7.) 


“ae 





a 


5. An article feeding device for a 
candy making machine adapted to dis- 
charge cherries or other articles into 
moulds, having in combination, a hopper 
for containing a multiplicity of said cher- 
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ries or other articles, said hopper having 
a bottom with a plurality of rows of 
holes therein adapted to receive said cher- 
ries or articles, plates movable above and 
below said bottom having rows of aper- 
tures therethrough adapted to align with 
the said holes, stops on said plates limit- 
ing the movement thereof, with said aper- 
tures respectively in or out of alignment 
with said holes, a reciprocating actuat- 
ing member, a yielding connection be- 
tween said member and said plate above 
the bottom of said hopper, an arm and 
lost motion connection between said actu- 
ating member and the plate below the 
bottom of said hopper and a retracting 
spring connected to said last mentioned 
plate. 


1,804,026. Candy Handling System. An- 
drew Olsen, Jr., and James A. Olsen, 
San Francisco, Calif., assignors to Gol- 
den Nuggett Sweets, San Francisco, 
Calif., a firm. Filed July 11, 1928. Ser- 
ial No. 291,896. 6 claims. (Cl. 107—4.) 




















6. In apparatus for handling candy in 
the manufacture thereof, a horizontally 
extending runway, candy slab boards mov- 
able along the runway, a paper supply roll 
at one end of the runway positioned for 
drawing across the boards in succession, 
and a candy slab cutter extending across 
the runway above the boards adapted for 
cutting candy slabs on the boards. 


1,786,606. Frozen Confection. Edward 
L. Gordon, Pittsburgh, Pa. Filed Sept. 
10, 1930. Serial No. 481,043. 6 claims. 
(Cl. 99—16.) 


3. A confection comprising a relative- 
ly flexible chewing gum casing and a 
mass of ice cream retained therein. 


1824.796. Confection Forming Machine. 
Peter Sisco, Chicago, Ill. Filed Mar. 
21. 1929. Serial No. 348,802. 5 claims. 
(Cl. 107—1.) 








1. Means for coating the top and bot- 
tom of a confection with granular ma- 
terial comprising a belt adapted to con- 
vey such confection, a hopper adapted to 
Spread confection material over a confec- 
tion thereon, and a return belt adapted to 
spread the excess material from said hop- 
Per upon the surface of said conveyor 
belt anterior to the deposit of additional 
confections thereon, in combination with 
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a plurality of tumbling belts adapted to 
receive the coated confection and the ex- 
cess material deposited on said conveyor 
belt, said tumbling belts being arranged to 
discharge the excess of such material on- 
to said return belt. 


1,808,758. Pop Corn Machine. George 
Bettandorff, Oakland, Calif., assignor 
of one-fourth to Harry C. Schroeder, 
Concord, Calif. Filed July 7, 1928. 
Serial No. 291,098. 8 claims. (Cl. 53 
—4,) 





1. In a machine for popping corn or 
other grain, a motor and a heating ele- 
ment connected with a source of electric 
energy; a grain receptacle mounted so 
that the grain therein may be heated by 
the element when the receptacle is in its 
normal position, means connecting the re- 
ceptacle with the motor for causing a 
tilting movement of the receptacle so as 
to eject the grain therefrom, and for 
swinging the receptacle back to its nor- 
mal position after the ejection of the 
grain; and electro-responsive means 
adapted to be connected to a source of 
electric energy by the accumulated popped 
grain in the receptacle for rendering said 
connecting means active. 


1,810,681. Enrobing or Confection-Coat- 
ing Apparatus. Robert Savy and Louis 
Lebert, Courbevoie-on - the - Seine, 
France, and Max Marc Guggenheim, 
Saginaw, Mich., assignor to Baker Per- 
kins Company, Inc., Saginaw, Mich., a 
corporation of New York. Filed July 
2, 1930, Serial No. 465,284, and in Great 
Britain May 22, 1929. 4 claims. (C1. 
91—3.) 




















3. In a river-flow producer compris- 
ing a cylindrical conduit having a longi- 
tudinal outlet adapted to produce an im- 
mersion bath of coating material upon a 
band or other surface adjacent said out- 
let, and an inlet at one end of said outlet 
for the admission of coating material, a 
valve for controlling said outlet compris- 
ing a rotatable cylindrical sleeve coaxial 
with said conduit having a longitudinal 
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port, that edge of said port which is the 
lower when the port is in register with 
the outlet of the conduit forming a helix 
directed so that the end of said edge near 
the inlet to the conduit is the highest 
point of said edge, to produce a uniform 
flow along said outlet by compensating 
for the drop in pressure which exists 
along said conduit. 


World’s decital Soybean 
Collection Is Harvested 


ORE than 2,000 varieties of soybeans, 

comprising the largest collection of 
its kind in the world, are being harvested 
this year at the experiment farm of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
at Arlington, Va. The soybeans were 
brought from Japan, China, Manchuria, 
Korea and Formosa by W. J. Morse, who 
spent two years studying and collecting 
them. 

Growing all these varieties at the Ar- 
lington Farm of the department is the 
first step in introducing new varieties in 
different regions of this country. Next 
year seed from these soybeans will be 
sent to experiment stations in various 
parts of the country for further testing. 
No seed will be available for general 
distribution, however. 

Soybeans are being used in many ex- 
periments. In Japan the soybean is pop- 
ular as a green vegetable. Many Japanese 
varieties are being tried in this country 
as green beans and the Bureau of Home 
Economics of the department is making 
cooking tests with difterent varieties as 
a green vegetable. In Manchuria the 
soybean is grown chiefly for the oil and 
oil meal which are made from it. About 
30 varieties are commonly grown in the 
United States, but these are mainly for 
forage and grain. Soybean oil is being 
used to some extent in the manufacture 
of paint and other products which re- 
quire a drying oil. 

Dept. of Commerce Report. 


Better Sirup 


UGARCANE sirup of greatly im- 

proved and more uniform quality can 
be produced by a method worked out by 
C. F. Walton, Jr., and E. K. Ventre, of 
the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture, in 
experiments made in Florida and Missis- 
sippi. The method involves the addition 
of a small proportion of decolorizing 
carbon direct to sugarcane juice in the 
farm evaporator. 

It is estimated that nearly half the total 
production of both cane and sorgo sirup 
made on American farms is of inferior 
quality, selling at a price at least 20 per 
cent lower than the high-grade sirup, and 
that an increase in the value of such sirup 
would result from the application of the 
method devised. On the basis of the 
1930-31 average wholesale price of low- 
grade cane sirup in Georgia, which was 
approximately 28 cents per gallon, the in- 
crease in price would amount to about 
7 cents. 

Dept. of Agriculture Report. 
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Box Mats 
Box Laces 
PailLaces 
Pail Liners 
Bon Bon Cups 
Fruit Box Mats 
Embossed Napkins 
Sundee DishLiners 
Doilies 
Dividers 
Layer Cards 
Pattie Cups 
Paper Ramekins 
“ Protex” Padding 
**Paxwell’’ Padding 
“"Snowflake’’ Wadding 


AMERICAN LACE 
PAPER COMPANY 


Milwaukee. Wisconsin, U. S. A. 




















MERCK’S 
Gold Medal Standard | 


CITRIC ACID | 


Cream of 
Tartar 


Wintergreen 





(Synthetic) 


Merck’s Citric Acid is the Gold Medal Standard for | 
confectionery products. . . Supplied in powder, crys- | 
tal or granular forms. .. Shipped in kegs, barrels | 
and carloads... Meets all the requirements of the | 
U.S. P. for purity. 


MERCK & CO. Inc. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 


In Canada: 
Rahway, N. J. MERCK & CO.Lrt. 
New York St. Louis 


Montreal 


Industrial Division: 
916 Parrish St. 
Philadelphia 



































You will like this very 
convenient leatherette 
loose-copy binder. It 
holds 12 copies of THE 
MANUFACTURING 
CONFECTIONER for 


ready reference. 


BINDERS 


for current issues of 


THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


These binders make your files of THE MANU 
FACTURING CONFECTIONER more accessible 


as well as make an attractive addition to any des 


or library. 
$2 5 just covers our cost; it’s a quality job and 
* looks the part. Order one right now—sen@ 
it back if you don’t like it. a 
THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER: 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 
30 N. La Salle Street Chie 











